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THE STORY OF A SHOWER. 



CHAPTER 1. 

"Is that you, Woodman? I wanted 
a word," said Mr. Polter, as he met 
Godfrey on his way to the Royal Hotel. 
"You were going to inquire after poor 
Miss Noel, of course. What was the last 
report ?" 

"Very bad; they say she is sinking 
rapidly. My cousin has sat up with her 
the last two nights, and has promised not 
to leave her." 

" Very trying for Miss Erne, is it not ?" 
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" I am afraid it is, but the poor girl 
seems to rest better when she knows she 
is close at hand. It cannot last much 
longer." 

"No, I suppose not. It is very sad — 
very. And, Woodman, my dear fellow, 
I am afraid it will fall rather sadly on you, 
for we have just been talking it over, 
Treeby and I, and we are agreed it really 
would not do to have your wedding 
coming off just as that poor thing is 
breathing her last. All things considered, 
it would look heartless — indelicate — would 
it not ?" 

Godfrey stood still, and looked steadily 
at the speaker. 

" Have you spoken to Fanny about 

itr 

" Well, yes, I have, and she behaved 
very sensibly ; full of feeling, of course — 
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she always is. She thought it should bo 
deferred, and I said I would take it all 
upon myself, and arrange it with you. 
She seemed to fear you were annoyed 
with her about something or other, by 
the way, as you had not been round the 
last two days. Shall you look in this 
evening ?" 

" Am I to understand the postpone- 
ment is a settled affair ?" 

" Well, yes, I may call it so. It is a 
disappointment, no doubt, and I can 
feel for you, but I can't suppose it need 
make any very great delay. As you 
observe, it must be over very soon 



now. 



And Uncle Polter looked at the win- 
dows of the Royal Hotel, and shook his 
head, with an expression that seemed 
to imply it would be most unbusiness 

B ? 
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like if it were not. Godfrey's face was 
hard and rigid as stone. 

" Has any one been told?" 

" Fanny is writing to put off her brother 
and sister, and I left Mrs. Treeby be- 
ginning her notes to invited guests. It 
cannot last long, remember; so don't 
look so dreadfully wretched. They ex- 
pect you to dinner, I believe, and Fanny 
will need a little cheering under the cir- 
cumstances." 

" Good morning," was all Godfrey's 
answer, as he turned into the garden of 
the hotel, where for some little time he 
paced up and down the shrubbery walk 
by the sea, chewing the cud of some ol' 
the bitterest thoughts that could pass 
through the mind of a bridegroom. 

Separation, desertion, bereavement, what 
need to paint their misery ? Who doubts 
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it ? who has not felt it in one shape or 
another? But there is a pang beyond 
these while it lasts — made endurable 
only by the fact that it must by its nature 
be a brief one— and that is the pang of 
a loving heart when it finds that its love 
is gone. 

Uncle Polter might well say he looked 
wretched, for wretched indeed had those 
last two days been, since Godfrey, in dis- 
covering the meanness of Fanny's conduct, 
had suddenly been awakened from his 
dream, and realised that it had been 
a dream only. The Fanny of his hopes 
and fears, the daughter he meant to bring 
to his mother's house, the sister friend of 
Margaret and the girls, would have cut 
her hand off sooner than have been guilty 
of such an action, followed by such a 
train of deceit. That affectionate, im- 
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pulsive creature of his brain, of whom he 
had learned to feel that her virtues were 
her own, and her faults those of other 
people and circumstances, had passed 
away — he knew not how or where — and 
had left in its stead, a woman, from whom 
his whole soul recoiled, whom he knew 
he could not trust or believe in again, 
whom it was marvellous to himself that 
he had ever admired. And the more he 
recoiled from the reality, the more bitterly 
he grieved for the vision so rudely dis- 
pelled. True, he was reprieved — the 
marriage that had seemed so near, was 
deferred indefinitely ; but that did not 
lessen the anguish of knowing that it was 
a reprieve to be held back from what had 
been his goal of happiness. 

No wonder he had kept away from 
Fanny and her friends ; he was afraid of 
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learning more, of discovering fresh proof 
of that want of rectitude which was so 
abhorrent to his own nature, of tempting 
her to more deceit by allowing his in- 
dignation to appear. He could not act 
a part as she could, and he had not 
courage to show her how he was changed. 
And as he sauntered along the sunny 
path, half unconscious of where he was, ho 
mused over Uncle Polter's words, and 
his strong sense of delicacy, with the 
question ever coming to the surface, " Did 
she find it out, and did she toll them 
all ?" He came to the conclusion that 
she had; and that Polter, finding the 
inheritance likely to fall in so soon, was 
determined on having a proper settle- 
ment made on his niece before her mar- 
riage. 

"Quite natural, under the circum- 
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stances," Godfrey admitted to himself, 
"and with their principles, no wonder 
they don't trust in mine. Ah I" here he 
clenched both his hands tightly, and drew 
a long laboured breath, " if it were but 
come to that ; if I heard to-morrow that 
the fortune had come to her, my way 
would be easier. I could speak out then 
heart to heart, and face to face; and if 
her heart failed to satisfy mine, I could 
free myself without dishonour. Oh, Fanny, 
that it should have come to this so 
soon !" 

He was startled out of his self-pity by 
the sound of a deep moan close beside 
him ; and was soon aware that he stood 
in the presence of a grief which almost 
made him forget his own. 

Sir Dugald Macleod was seated alone 
OQ a bench facing the sea, and his brown 
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weather-beaten hands were supporting 
his head, bowed down with sorrow almost 
to his knee. He had come there for the 
relief of giving way, unseen, to the anguish 
he could conceal no longer; and the young 
man stopped, half remorseful at having in- 
truded on the sanctity of such a sorrow. 
But at the sound of his step on the gravel, 
the old oflBcer looked up, and signed to him 
to stay, though. Godfrey would have res- 
pectfully retired. 

** Don't go, Mr. Woodman — I am glad 
to see you, to thank you, as I do from 
my heart. Sir, for sparing that good 
angel of yours to us in our trouble. It 
is hard upon you, no doubt, but we seem 
to depend upon her, somehow — and I 
don't know what we should do if you took 
her away." 

Godfrey muttered something, he hardly 
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knew what, and inquired how Miss Noel 
was. Sir Dugald shook his head; he 
could make no more explicit answer, but 
his look was plain enough. Making room 
for the young man by his side, he let his 
head drop once more into his hands, and a 
silence followed, which Godfrey would not 
interrupt by again offering to withdraw, 
for he thought by the old officer's manner 
that he had something yet to say. 

He was not deceived. Sir Dugald re- 
gained his voice and his outward com- 
posure, leaned back in his seat, and 
proceeded to light a cigar, inviting his 
companion to do the same. 

** Fresh from Paris, so you can rely 
upon their quality," he said, with a smile. 
** Of course you indulged your taste while 
you were there." 

" To tell you the truth, Sir Dugald, my 
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taste and I cannot always agree which is 
to be master ; and in Paris I had to put it 
on short allowance, for more reasons than 



one. 



" One is enough, if it is a good one, as 
no doubt it was. Your taste will have its 
turn soon, if all we hear of your enterprise 
be true," added Sir Dugald, as if correct- 
ing himself. " Am I right in supposing 
you to be deeply interested in the im- 
provement of Haldon ?" 

" I have risked my all in it. Sir Dugald, 
so I am rather interested in the result." 

" Rather so, as you say. And you are 
in such a hurry to be rich, that you throw 
yourself in the arms of such a man as 
Polter?" 

'* I do not know what you mean by 
being in a hurry. Sir Dugald ; I do not 
suppose that it would help me much if I 
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were ; but it is nothing to be ashamed of 
if I am anxious to add to my income by a 
shorter road than that of the over-stocked 
professions." 

" Nothing whatever," said the old 
soldier, courteously, "indeed, your spirit 
and enterprise deserve success, and I hope 
you see your way to it." 

Godfrey hoped so too, and encouraged 
by the interest evinced by his companion, 
grew more and more communicative, till 
he had put Sir Dugald in possession of all 
the facts he knew himself, and the whole 
of his own private aflFairs. By degrees, 
the veteran became confidential in return, 
and entered into the old story of the dis- 
puted will, with many details unknown to 
the general public. 

" That fortune has never yet done any- 
one good," he observed, as Godfrey was 
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musing oyer what he had heard ; ** it cost 
years of labour, and a good deal of sorrow 
to heap it up, and none of its owners 
have enjoyed it. The last possessor was 
tormented in her latter years, and even 
on her deathbed, by greedy and selfish 
schemes ; and my own darling — as 
generous a heart as ever beat — is weighed 
down and oppressed with the thought of 
rendering up her own account for the 
wealth she has never been well enough to 
spend. Poor child, she has built many 
schemes, but they all came to the same 
thing — waiting till she was better. And 
now she has but one resource — to pass 
the trust on to another hand." 

Godfirey smoked on in silence. 

" You will say, perhaps," continued 
Sir Dugald, knocking the ash off his own 
cigar, " that I could take this trust myself ; 
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but my girl and I have long settled that 
point. I am too old for such a charge, 
and she knows and respects my wishes 
as I do hers. She has a right, and as I 
believe, has exercised it wisely ; and what 
she desires I shall take care to see per- 
formed, Mr. Woodman." 

Godfrey made a bow of acquiescence ; 
he was too sick at heart to be grateful, 
though he knew well enough why all this 
was said; and that it was a delicate in- 
timation that uncle and niece being of 
one mind entirely, he need be under no 
fears of a disputed succession. A little 
while ago the subject would have been of 
absorbing interest — now it was chiefly im- 
portant as offering him a gateway of 
escape. As to the trust they spoke of, in 
Fanny's hands it would be an opportunity 
for a lavish outlay — he could promise 
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them that — she knew how to spend the 
money ; whether it would be in a way to 
meet Blanche's wishes was another affair 
altogether. On one point, however, he 
was anxious to be satisfied; Sir Dugald, 
on speaking of the lawsuit, had been very 
guarded in mentioning names, and God- 
frey was obliged to ask boldly what was 
his opinion of the late Mr. Fenlake ? 

The veteran threw away the end of his 
cigar, rose from his seat, straightened his 
figure, and shouldered his cane, before he 
made any reply. When he did, it was 
explicit. 

" The greatest rogue unhung. Excuse 
me, Mr. Woodman — I* see the doctor 
coming out, and must wish you good 
morning." 

And he lifted his hat, and was gone. 

A cold shiver passed through Godfrey's 
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frame. What could it all mean ? Whom 
then had Blanche unintentionally injured ? 
Whom was she going to trust with the 
work that was too heavy for her dying 
hand ? Idiot that he was, he saw it now, 
and wondered at his own stupidity. They 
had taken it into their heads that he was 
engaged to Margaret, and Blanche's note 
referred to her alone. 

To the reader, who has known it all 
along, it may really seem unpardonably 
stupid that he should have been so mis- 
led ; but we can only plead in his behalf 
that such misleadings are not uncommon. 

To do him justice, his first thought was 
for Fanny. Poor, poor Fanny ! if this 
were so, her fatal curiosity had indeed 
wrought its own punishment. Something 
he must do at once, for this state of sus- 
pense was unendurable; so he wrote on 
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his card, " Dear M. let me speak to you 
one moment/' and sent it in to Miss Erne 
by a waiter. 

It seemed long before the summons 
was obeyed ; but at last the slender 
figure, with its halting step, came slowly 
moving along the shrubbery path towards 
the bench on which he was sitting. He 
was able, unobserved, to watch her as 
she drew near, and to note how pale 
and worn she looked — with nursing, of 
course — and yet, he did not know how 
it was, but he had never felt so deeply 
how sweet and gentle were the clear 
hazel eyes, the quiet mouth, the open, 
earnest brow; nor how true, how un- 
selfish, how loving was the nature which 
he had allowed himself once to doubt, 
but now trusted as he could trust no 
other. 

VOL. II. c 
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After all, it was not so strange that 
they had made that mistake — they did 
not know how unlikely it was that she 
should care for him, nor how far he was 
from being worthy of her; the fellow 
whom Margaret cared for would be a 
lucky one, no doubt of that, whether 
she were rich or poor. But he did not 
believe she cared for any one in par- 
ticular; it never seemed likely; and now 
he came to think of it, the idea made 
him almost angry. If he had not meant 
to marry her himself, he had not cal- 
culated on any one else doing it, 
and was quite determined that nobody 
should. 

" Oh, Godfrey, there you are I" said 
Margaret, as he advanced to meet her. 
" Is anything the matter?" 

She had gone through a great deal 
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the last forty-eight hours, and the slight 
quiver of her mouth betrayed that her 

nerves were a little shaken. He made 
her sit down, and without answering her 
question, asked after her patient. Dying, 
sinking fast; but so good, so resigned 
— Margaret's eyes filled as she spoke — 
so humble, so anxious about the good 
she had left undone, it was all they 
could do to comfort her. The Eector 
had succeeded best ; she had been calmer 
since his visit. 

" If she asks to see you, Godfrey, shall 
you object ?" 

To see me ? Is it likely she will ?" 
^iVTiy, yes; she likes to talk of your 
prospects, and your marriage, though she 
does it in a sort of mysterious way, im- 
plying that there is some secret between 
you that I am not to know. Oh I and 

2 
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I nearly forgot one thing — she told me 
this morning, when she was thanking me 
for my care of her dressing-case, that she 
intended it as a wedding-present to your 
bride." 

" You have not mentioned that, I 
hope?" said he, turning his glowing face 
away from her. 

"No, I have seen nobody but your- 
self." 

"Then say nothing, for it is possible 
there may be some — ^Margaret, you say 
she talks of my marriage; has she ever 
spoken of Fanny by name ?" 

" Not that I can remember." 

" I was sure of it ; and my own belief 
is, that there has been some mistake. 
Not that she is the only one who has 
made such things. We all make them, 
every day, and some for hfe. By-the-way, 
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they have settled to put off the day for 
the present." 

" I am glad, under the circumstances, 
but very sorry for you, dear boy." 

" Sorry? Ah ! and you would be more 
sorry still if you knew all. Oh! Mar- 
garet, Margaret — ^if I have indeed made 
a mistake, and cannot undo it without 
dishonour — if I have acted like a fool, and 
am tempted to act like a rascal — " 

" Godfrey— Godfrey !" 

"You will pity me, if no one else 
does; for you understand it — you have 
seen it all along ; you have never yet 
been able to give her your hand as a 
friend you could trust. You, at least, 
will pity me, if I give her mine as a 
wife I" 

" Godfrey, think of what you are say- 
ing! I must not allow you to speak 
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like this to me. Whatever you have to 
say, should be said to her, face to face. 
Your promised wife has a right to your 
full confidence." 

" Can I confide in her when she is 
not true with me? But you are right. 
I shall speak to her openly when I can 
make up my mind to do it at all. It 
is not that I want to be hard upon her, 
poor girl — but oh I Margaret, when I 
think how long a man's life may be; 
there is nothing on earth I would not 
give to be able to feel for her now 
what I felt the day I named her to you 
first.'* 

*' How much has happened since that I" 
said Margaret musingly. She needed no 
reminding of that day, whose impress 
was to be stamped on her whole future 
life; neither had she forgotten the pang 
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with which she had received the confi- 
dence, poured out in the spring-tide of 
his love and hope. But the confidence 
of his misery was harder still to bear, 
for it gave her heart a throb such as 
it had never known before, so strange 
was the blending of sorrow and of joy. 
Was it, then, not too late? Could 
Godfrey yet be set free ? The very 
thought seemed treachery and wrong to 
the absent enemy, and she hastened to 
atone for it by an urgent appeal to his 
former tenderness, which he would find 
revive again, if only he refrained from 
too hasty judgments. 

"You have chosen her for your own, 
and it may even now rest with you to 
enable her better nature to prevail over 
that which has lowered her sense of right. 
And, Godfrey," holding out her hand. 
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" until it has prevailed, it will be better 
for us all that you and I — " 

He held her hand firmly in his, and 
cut her short with a decision that silenced 
her at once. 

" Wherever I have a home, you have 
one, Margaret ; and no woman shall be 
my wife who would separate me from 
my best and earliest friend. We shall 
be separated by other means, some day, 
no doubt" — ^his lip curled as he thought 
of the " fellow " who should have the 
impertinence to do it — ** and you may 
have good cause for keeping us at a 
distance ; but it will not be with my 
free will, let things turn out as they may I" 

She made no answer, but quietly with- 
drew her hand ; and with a mute gesture 
not to detain her, walked back to the 
house. If he could have read her heart, 
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as she read his, which would have found 

most to pity in the other ? 

« « « « 

" You have hurried yourself; you ought 
not to have done that," whispered the low 
voice from the sofa, as the wistful eyes, 
that made the great attraction of Blanche 
Noel's face, welcomed the return of the 
nurse to the patient's side. There was 
something more than welcome, too, in 
their gaze; and Miss Erne's endeavour 
to appear serene and untroubled became 
at once a palpable failure. 

"It is of no use," she went on, as 
Margaret bent over her, " I see," and 
she touched her friend's cheek with her 
wasted fingers : " he will hate me so for 
hurrying you, and he has been so very, 
very good! I am afraid to ask when it 
is to be ?" 
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** You mean the wedding ? It is put off 
for the present." 

" On my account, I am afraid. It is 
very kind of you, and of him. Some 
day," she could only speak in short 
sentences, and her head was now nestling 
on Margaret's shoulder, " when you and 
he are talking this over, tell him I 
thanked and blessed him — as I do — for 
leaving me such a cloak for a rainy day 
as your kindness ; I will not wear it 
out if I can help it. I leave it as a 
shelter and comfort to him, such as he 
will know how to prize, whenever he 
takes a journey like mine." 

" You seem to take it for granted 
that we shall pass our lives together, 
dear." 

*• Of course ; why, what is to hinder 
you ?" 
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"His marriage, in all probability, will 
divide us very soon." 

Blanche started, and raised her head to 
look at the speaker again. 

" You don't mean it ? What a mistake 
I have made all this time 1 I was sure 
you loved him. Ah !" as Margaret's tears 
gushed forth unbidden, " and I was not 
altogether wrong. I understood so far, at 
any rate — did I not ?" 

**You did," said Margaret, as if the 
words were forced from her against her 
will. 

"And I thought I was so sure of the 
rest, I don't know why ; but you see, I 
fell in love with you myself at first sight, 
and that perhaps misled me. I have Uked 
to think, that though you could not feel 
for me as you would for one you had 
known longer," she had sunk back into 
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hev former attitude, and her hand held 
Margaret's fast, " I had yet done some- 
thing for your happiness, and the happier 
you were with him, the more kindly you 
would remember me !" 

The exertion of talking brought on her 
cough, and Margaret was obliged to en- 
force perfect quiet, promising not to 
move from her side if she would try to 
sleep. Gradually, the fluttering pulse 
grew more regular, and the breathing 
less distressed, and the sufferer had an 
interval of repose. Then the nurse had 
time for reflection, and was able to realise 
how sore was her heart, when she found 
herself ready to envy her whose troubles 
were so nearly ended. 

The end was indeed near — nearer than 
she supposed. 

After a short doze, Blanche woke with 
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a start and a shiver, and asked who was 
there ? Margaret's voice re-assured her 
for a moment; but she seemed restless 
and uneasy, and declared she heard some 
one creeping about the room — she often 
did. She was sure she was watched, 
and she clung to her friend in nervous 
terror. 

" I am afraid, I do not know why. It 
may be very wrong, but it always seems 
as if somebody was coming behind me 
to look over my shoulder. Don't leave 
me, darling, don't let me go ; it will not 
be for long 1" 

Margaret soothed her with tender 
promises, and while so doing, caught the 
sound of a rustling dress, and a softly 
closing door. 

"It is all right," she said, cheerfully, 
" you heard Battle in the next room. 
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that is all. You know she is never far 
oflP." 

"Never/* whispered Blanche, "and 
that is the worst of it. I never liked to 
own it to my uncle, but till you came 
I could not bear to go to sleep, for fear 
of her creeping in behind my sofa. I 
have fancied I felt her hand under my 
pillow — I almost did just now. She 
watches me from morning till night, and 
sometimes all night too." 

" You fancy it, dear ; you know she is 
obliged to be ready, in case you should 
want anything." 

" Ah, well, you will understand it all 
some day; yes, let me lean in your arms, 
it is so comfortable. Do you remember 
that day I came to see you, and found 
you asleep, and you were dreaming of a 
fire r" 



V 
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'* Yes, dear." 

"Will you refuse to do something for 
me when I am gone, even if you have to 
carry my bucket, as you did in your 
dream ?" 

**I will do anything I can, you know 
that, dear," and Margaret quietly laid her 
finger on the slight wrist, for she thought 
she was wandering a little. 

"You won't mind another drenching 
for my sake, will you, even if it should be 
heavy to carry ?" 

" I will mind nothing if you will mind 
me, and try to sleep again," said Mar- 
garet, uneasy at the condition of the 
pulse, and the change of the wasted 
features. Blanche smiled faintly, closed 
her eyes, drew one or two long sighs, and 
then there was a stillness in the room 
— such as seemed to stop the breathing 
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of the watcher, and paralyse the fingers 
that vainly sought the signs of life. 

One interval of doubt, and then came 
certainty. Blanche Noel had laid her 
burden down for ever. 



CHAPTER II. 

" I can't — I won't believe it 1 It is too 
monstrous — too impossible! There must 
have been such awful treachery — such 
mean, odious manoeuvring to bring it 
about — I should be ashamed to believe it, 
even of her !" 

And Fanny stamped on the ground, as 
if she would trample the very idea under 
her feet ; and Mrs. Treeby's half-frightened 
consolations were at first spoken in vain. 

The news of Blanche Noel's death had 
been received in their circle with due re- 
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ticence, and decorous expression of feel- 
ing. A few words of compassion for the 
fate of one so young, and for the sorrow 
of her only near relative, were duly 
spoken ; some guarded conjectures as to 
Sir Dugald's future were hazarded in 
the course of conversation, and that was 
all. 

Godfrey did not appear, and Amelia 
reported that Miss Erne was ill in bed 
again with her old complaint, and was 
said to be grieving very much for the 
poor young lady — as was natural. No- 
body objected to her grief; only it was 
observed that she could not really care so 
much for a person she had known so 
little, and that she might have known she 
would knock herself up with all that 
nursing. Some people always would 
make martyrs of themselves. However, 
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it was all over now, and the best thing 
for her would be a thorough change — how 
thorough it ought to be, nobody felt more 
heartily than Miss Fenlake, or was more 
anxious to make it easy. 

Of course, rumours were soon flying 
about in all directions, concerning the 
amount of property the poor girl had left, 
and the manner in which it was be- 
queathed ; but no suspicion of the truth 
had dawned on the party most interested, 
until Mrs. Treeby came into her room, 
when she was dressing for dinner, com- 
missioned by her husband to break the 
news. It was not without trepidation 
that lady undertook the office; and she 
was, as she expected, very nearly shaken 
for her pains. She stood her ground 
however, for her husband had impressed 
on her mind the necessity of making their 
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giiest understand the truth. Polter had 
told him that she might be told, and 
Polter had it from Godfrey Woodman, 
who was named as one of the executors. 
The will was dated from Paris, and 
though several handsome legacies were 
left to other people, the bulk of the 
fortune, and most of the personal pro- 
perty, went to Margaret Erne. The 
other executors were Sir Dugald and 
Mr. Macleod, and there was not the 
slightest chance of the will being dis- 
puted. 

It was all very sad — ^very suspicious, 
of course ; and Mrs. Treeby was not sur- 
prised at her dear Fanny's feeling it 
acutely, as every right-minded person 
would and should ; but, for all their 
sakes, she hoped she would control her- 
self. Godfrey had said that he should call 
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in the evening, and what would he think 
if he saw her like that ? 

Think ? what did it matter ? She was 
the most ill-used, miserable creature in 
the world, and she didn't care who knew 
it? She had been robbed, she knew she 
had, and the world should know it too. 
She did not believe a word of the will 
being made in Paris — it was all Margaret 
Erne's doing, and she ought to be publicly 
shamed and scouted for such behaviour. 
Pretending to nurse a poor dying girl, 
who hardly knew what she was about, and 
getting her to leave her all her money ; it 
was, as she said, too monstrous to be 
believed, and she wouldn't believe it. 
But that she did, her passionate flood of 
tears too surely made plain. 

It was hard upon her, as her friend felt, 
and she humoured her as far as she could, 
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even while reminding her that it would 
not do to appear disappointed, and that 
anything would be better than giving the 
servants a story to tell. She must be 
prepared to meet her lover in the evening, 
and if she shut herself up and gave way, 
what would she look like when he came ? 
Of course he must be horribly put out 
himself, and he would expect her to com- 
fort him ; and Mrs. Treeby observed that 
young men, however much they might 
care for money themselves, never liked to 
suppose that girls did. 

** And after all, you know, my dear, 
there must have been some great mistake 
somewhere, for you to have taken up the 
idea at all," added Mrs. Treeby, whose 
ears were still tingling with her husband's 
somewhat personal remarks on that par- 
ticular subject, implying that it was hard 
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to tell which was the sillier woman, Fanny 
or herself. 

Fanny might be silly — she might make 
mistakes, and she might allow passion 
to get the better of prudence for a time ; 
but in her cooler moments she could be as 
wary as Mr. Treeby could desire, and the 
last remark of her friend recalled her self- 
possession. There had been a mistake, 
and how had it arisen ? What had made 
Blanche Noel suppose, as she must have 
done, that Margaret and Godfrey were 
engaged ? Ah I there at least she had the 
upper hand of her rival ; Margaret Erne 
might steal her fortune, but she should 
not have her lover too ; and she submitted 
to Mrs. Treeby 's caresses and cordials, 
sat through the dinner with tolerable 
fortitude, and was prepared for Godfrey 
when he came. 
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Their fidends had the discretion to let 
the first interview be in private, and as 
he entered the room where she was 
sitting by the window in the twilight, 
she sprang fi:om her seat as by an irre- 
sistable impulse, and with a cry " Oh, 
Godfrey, Godfi:ey !" flung herself into 
his arms. 

He said not a word, but supported 
her kindly, even tenderly; yet she felt 
in an instant that the devotion of his 
heart was gone. He had come there to 
fulfil a duty — not to seek the joy of his 
life. 

" He wants an excuse to quarrel with 
me, and turn to Margaret," she thought, 
"and he shall not have it, not if I am 
lectured half the evening." 

And she allowed him to lead her to the 
sofa, and remained clinging to his arm, 
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with her head on his shoulder, as if too 
much crushed to raise it without en- 
couragement from him. 

He looked down on her drooping head, 
and pitied her from his very soul. What 
would her future be, if she became his 
now ? What could he do to make her 
happy — he who would have given every- 
thing for the power of reviving his withered 
love, and knew that revival could never be ? 

" Fanny," he said, presently in a falter- 
ing voice, "you know what I am come 
for this evening, don't you, without my 
asking ?" 

She looked up with an engaging smile. 

" Oh, you impatient boy ! I thought 
you had more feeling. Well, I suppose 
we must consult Mrs. Treeby, but it can- 
not possibly be managed for a fortnight 
or so, you know." 
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He bit his lip, and seemed at a loss 
how to go on ; she offered no help, but 
sat toying with the watch-chain he had 
given her, and glancing archly into his 
troubled face. 

" Is that all you have to say ?" broke 
from him at last, " is there nothing you 
wish to tell me, now that you and I are 
alone ?" 

He longed so intensely for a word of 
open acknowledgment, for one expression 
of shame for crooked dealing that might 
win her back a portion of his esteem ; 
that she might, had she chosen, have re- 
gained a great deal of her old influence 
even then. But she had never really 
understood his character, and probably 
never would. 

" Is there nothing you have to say to 
me ?" she retorted, playfully, " for having 
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left me so long without a word ? I think 
I am very good to speak to you at all, 
only " 

The look and the gesture finished the 
sentence ; Godfrey stroked the hand that 
stole into his, and sighed heavily. 

" I ought to ask you one question, at 
any rate," he said, "for much depends 
upon it. Are you aware that I am a 
poor man ?" 

"I don't the least know what you 
have, dearest — I never did understand 
anything about money — but you are 
making some, are you not?" 

" I have borrowed some, as you know, 
and if we succeed, I may do well in time ; 
but for some two or three years I shall 
be so hampered, that we shall have a very 
small income. I tell you this now, be- 
cause I was led to suppose things would 
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turn out differently, and that you had a 
brighter future before you. It is right 
you should know what up-hill work we 
shall have, before it is too late to turn 
back." 

" You want to give me up, Godfrey ? You 
don't love me — you don't care for me as 
you did — I see it, I know it I It is 
horrible of you to come and talk in that 
cold way about money, when you know 
how little I care, or think about it ! It is 
downright cruel — unkind — unjust I" 

And passion helping her most oppor- 
tunely, a flood of tears drowned the 
rest. 

What could Godfrey do but comfort 
her, and assure her of his loyal steadfast- 
ness, secretly vowing that loyal and 
steadfast he would be, let the future 
darken as it might? And though she 
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could not fail to sec there was a difference 
— that his manner was not what it had 
been — she was at least secure that he was 
not going to break off the engagement ; 
and nothing short of the workhouse would 
have frightened her into giving him up, 
with the chance of his being gained by 
her rival. 

So she affected to attribute his gravity 
to the recent " sad event," of which she 
spoke with much fooling ; and she asked 
kindly after Margaret's health — was con- 
cerned to hear she was too ill to be spoken 
to on business, and let him understand, 
that she held herself the richer of the two, 
and would not exchange with her for 
worlds. Indeed, now she came to think 
of it, she believed there was much greater 
happiness in being poor than in being rich 
— hearts that were all in all to each other. 
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cared so little for anything else. Godfrey 
did not contradict her, he only promised 
himself she should want nothing in his 
power to give. 

It was nearly time for him to go, 
when the conversation took an unexpected 
turn. 

" I asked my mother this morning for 
the dressing-case, which Margaret left in 
her charge when she had to go to Miss 
Noel in such a hurry ; and she said you 
took it away with you. How was 
that ?" 

" She was so afraid, poor dear, of 
burglars," said Fanny, trying to laugh, 
"and as Mrs. Treeby called for me in a 
fly, I offered to take it, and she was very 
glad I should." 

She did not think it necessary to ex- 
plain that she had nearly frightened Mrs. 
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Woodman into fits with house-breaking 
anecdotes before making her the offer. 

*' Is not that the key ?" said he, taking 
hold of her watch-chain ; and before she 
had the presence of mind enough to stop 
him, he had sHpped it off the ring and put 
it in his pocket. 

" What — what is that for ?" she asked, 
in a sort of gasp, as if she hardly knew 
what she was saying. 

" I must take the box to be valued 
with the other property, that is all, 
dear." 

" Is that to be Margaret's too ?" 

" Yes, all the personal property is hers, 
except a few things bequeathed to others. 
I understand some of the trinkets are of 
value, so the sooner they are out of our 
hands the better. Is the box in Treeby's 
care ?" 
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" No ; I would trust it to no one. I 
have had all the anxiety and trouble, and 
— and it would be a satisfaction to give 
it back myself to Margaret. I will call 
with it to-morrow, and see your dear 
mother." 

And she made a playful attempt to re- 
gain the key, but he caught the dexterous 
fingers in his own, kissed them, and rose 
to take his leave. 

" Bring it by all means," he said, 
" though it is very doubtful if poor Mar- 
garet will be fit to receive visitors. She 
is much too ill to care for her rich legacy 
at present, or to be talked to about any- 
thing." 

" I am very sorry ; but look here, God- 
frey, your dear mother entrusted that key 
to me, and I should be much happier if 
you would let me give it back with my 
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own hands. I do believe," with a 
forced laugh, " you do not like to trust 
me. 

The expression of his face changed to 
such stern gravity as she had never seen 
before. 

"Never joke about trust or honour," 
was all he said ; but he drew her to him, 
as if he would soften his refusal if he 
could, and his lips trembled when they 
pressed her forehead, as if he would fain 
have breathed into her soul the truthful- 
ness that was inherent in his own. His 
manner awed her into silence, and she let 
him go without any further attempt ; but 
as soon as he was really gone, she gave 
vent to her feelings with one passionate 
burst of tears, and then flew up to her 
room. 

So rapid were her movements in enter- 
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ing and locking the door, that two persons 
who happened to be there without her 
knowledge, had only just time to retreat 
into the curtained recess devoted to her 
wardrobe, where, holding their breath, 
and straining their eyes, they watched 
her proceedings with the keenest at- 
tention. 

These proceedings were certainly mys- 
terious. First, she unlocked her little 
trinket box, and took something out of it ; 
this she wrapped in cotton wool, and 
sewed a ribbon over it, till it looked like 
a small pincushion. To this she again 
sewed a velvet ribbon, and passing it 
round her neck, concealed the apparent 
pincushion in her dress. As if relieved 
by the process, she stood a Uttle while 
looking at herself in the glass, bathed 
her eyes, arranged her hair, and hav- 
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ing extinguished her candle, left the 
room. 

The concealed watchers waited till 
she was safely out of hearing, before 
they emerged, speaking in guarded whis- 
pers. 

" I wonder now what he has been 
saying to her, and what she has been 
getting that she wants to hide P" wa& 
Amelia's first remark. "Nobody's after 
her, that I know of, and I'm sure I should 
know." 

" Ah, my dear child," returned Mrs. 
Battle, peering diligently as she spoke, 
about the table and other parts of the 
room, "there's a deal goes on among 
ladies that you know nothing about, how 
should you? and if I wasn't sure you 
was a good girl, and did your duty 
honourable by your mistress as your mother 
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sets you the example, I couldn't trust 
you in service. Well, it's plain there is 
some secret of hers, though one don't 
see exactly what ; and if you want to 
make your lady fond of you, till death 
you do part, like me and my sweet Miss 
Blanche, who looked up to me almost 
as if I was her mother, there's no- 
thing like laying hold on one of her 
secrets." 

" You did not make much by all 
that," said Amelia, rather contemptu- 
ously, " she only left you ten pounds 
after all." 

"She left me more than that, my 
dear; I've got a recommendation from 
Sir Dugald that will be worth any wages 
I please to ask, and the place I have 
in my eye is just suited to my abilities, 
if I'm not mistaken." 
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" You are mistaken sometimes. You 
would take it into your head, that them 
two were to marry, when we knew better 
all the while. I'm very glad things are 
as they are for that matter; I've seen 
enough of Margaret, and she's a deal 
too good for me to live with. I can't go 
in for all that, and she has a way of looking 
at you that makes you feel you could 
sit under the table, and I don't like 
it." 

" Poor young lady 1 she is very bad, 
I hear, and likely to be worse, and I 
must be going now ; for I promised Mrs. 
Woodman's Primrose that I would look 
in to-night, in case I should be useful 
in sitting up." 

" Oh I That's it 1" said Amelia, " that's 
the place you're after, is it? Well, she 
may get fond of you, there's no knowing ; 
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but it won't be through her secrets, for 
I don't believe she has one." 

"Then, my dear, you are just wrong, 
for she has, and I know it." 



CHAPTER III. 

The scene is a small German watering- 
place — we will call it Kaisersruhe, though 
the new Emperor may not recognise it 
by that name — the little town nestling 
at the feet of pine-clad hills, and pos- 
sessing everything in miniature that the 
tourist, or invalid, could be supposed 
to want; much more indeed, than the 
Haldon Improvement Company seem 
likely to get together. Kursaal, baths, 
theatre, orchestra, promenade, and gam- 
ing-tables, all on the most approved 
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models, only amusingly small in the eyes 
of those who had frequented their larger 
counter-parts. The climate pleasant and 
exhilarating, the general effect of the 
atmosphere, mental and physical, highly 
conducive to cheerfulness and holiday- 
making, provided you let the tables alone. 
Doctors forbidding brain-work, care, and 
trouble of any description, as hindrances 
to the progress of the cure ; hotel-keepers 
getting up balls, concerts, entertainments 
of all kinds, at marvellous low prices, to 
beguile the invalid into forgetting his 
sufferings, and the healthy into prolong- 
ing his stay. The absence of home occupa- 
tion, the severing of social ties, the 
freedom from visitors, and claimants on 
time and attention, all helping in the 
great business of doing nothing particular 
so as to enjoy laziness without growing 
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tired of it — such is the season, at 
Kaisersruhe, whither we are to trans- 
port ourselves one quiet autumn day, 
some few months after the decease of 
Blanche Noel. For hither had Margaret 
Erne been carried by her friends, to give 
her a chance, not so much of life, as 
of regaining what would make it a boon 
instead of a burden. 

The illness which had prostrated her 
immediately after the death of her 
friend, had been of an unusually severe 
character, and brought her down to the 
brink of the grave; so when it was 
suggested by Sir Dugald to try the 
wonder-working waters of Kaisersruhe, 
it seemed like simply talking of what 
could not be ; everybody thought she could 
not stand the journey. But the chance 
of recovery was worth the risk of dying 
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on the road, and Godfrey never rested 
till he had accomplished the enterprise, 
which would certainly not have been ac- 
complished without him. An unexpected 
support was given him by Uncle Polter, 
who entered into his feelings with the 
utmost cordiality, and smoothed away all 
difficulties by committing to him the 
management of a negociation with a Ger- 
man correspondent, on the subject of the 
musical talent to be secured for next 
year's season. The opening of the new 
buildings was deferred for the present; 
delays, which, as Mr. Polter said, no 
foresight could prevent, having arisen 
owing to legal difficulties in the transfer 
of the property ; and under these un- 
toward circumstances, the marriage of 
his dear niece must be deferred also. He 
could not reconcile it with his conscience 
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to allow any such imprudent step, until 
affairs should be more settled. And even 
Fanny's will being powerless against the 
paternal authority of Uncle Polter, her 
trousseau had to remain, if not exactly 
unused, at least unpaid for, as long as 
the complaisance of tradesmen would 
permit. 

There was one thing in Godfrey's favour, 
and that was the engagement of worthy 
Mrs. Battle, on Sir Dugald's recom- 
mendation, as Margaret's maid. Her 
experience, both in nursing and travell- 
ing, made her invaluable, and the in- 
valid learned to rely on her care and 
memory as she had been unable to do 
with any previous attendant, paid or un- 
paid. If ever an idea crossed her mind of 
what poor Blanche had hinted, it was 
dispelled by the tender affection Mrs. 
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Battle expressed for her young mistress's 
memory — an affection whioli might have 
been suspected, but for Sir Dugald's 
high opinion of his darling's nurse, for 
whose services nothing appeared too 
much. 

He visited Margaret before her journey, 
grieved over the wreck he had so unwitt- 
ingly made, and reminding her that his 
executorship gave him a kindly right to 
do her service, entreated her to look upon 
him as a friend, to whom she might 
always apply for assistance or counsel. 
She would need both, he believed, when 
she began to manage her fortune ; but all 
that must be laid aside for the present — 
her first duty was to recover her health, 
and that she would never do if she fi:*etted 
herself about work when she was ordered 
to rest. He quieted her scruples about her 
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rich inheritance, by assuring her his niece 
had acted with his full sanction, there 
being no relative of her own with a 
superior claim, and her wish being very 
strong that the wealth she could not use 
as bhe ought, should pass into hands that 
would take it as a trust. He himself 
purposed visiting his old home in Scot- 
land; and when she could indulge him 
with a letter, it would be gratefully re- 
ceived. 

The weeks had glided peacefully away 
since the party had settled themselves 
in their apartments in the prettiest part 
of the pretty little town. Mrs. Woodman 
had left off wondering to find herself 
there, and was beginning to think with 
complacency of the sacrifices and exertions 
she had made for dear Margaret's sake. 
Lucy and Charles, released from school. 
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were in raptures with the long holidays 
they were enjoying, and the freedom of 
their present life ; their elder sisters, now 
that the great anxiety about Margaret 
was over, were no less eager to sun them- 
selves in the unexpected glow of her pros- 
perity, and partake of whatever amuse- 
ment came in their way ; and Godfrey, at 
her urgent request, indulged them when- 
ever it was possible. 

The invalid herself, after the first 
fatigues were over, was conscious of daily 
improvement under the treatment of the 
courteous German physician to whom she 
was recommended, and who took the 
warmest interest in her case, as well as 
in her family affairs — ^becoming indeed, a 
necessary of life to Mrs. Woodman, who 
never thoroughly believed anything on 
the authority of her own belongings, till 
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she had privately secured the doctor's 
opinion. He, on the other hand, enjoyed 
the lively chatter of the merry girls, and 
the opportunity of airing his own English 
by taking a part in the conversation ; and 
certainly he was a valuable ally to such 
inexperienced visitors as they all were. 
But though always ready to promote the 
general amusement, and watchful over 
the maternal peace of mind, his suffering 
patient was the chief attraction — the 
rather that he had early convinced him- 
self that there was something in the state 
of her spirits which threatened to be 
the chief obstacle in the way of his 
skill. 

He soon perceived, with that intuitive 
perception experience makes so acute, 
perhaps aided in his case by that national 
element which the most unromantio ex- 
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tenor is so often found to cover ; that her 
sleep, her appetite, her pulse, the very 
tone of her voice, and gleam of her eye, 
were all under one influence — the pre- 
sence of the kind and brotherly cousin. 
If Godfrey carved her chicken, she could 
eat with relish; if he walked by her 
wheeled chair, she never complained of 
fatigue; his reading aloud soothed and 
cheered her, his conversation never was 
a weariness. 

All this might have escaped another, 
because she was always unselfish enough 
to try and be as much better, and as 
much amused as people wanted her to 
be ; but to Gustav Meyer it was as plain 
as a page of a novel, and he directed his 
" kur " accordingly. He arranged, with 
the easy despotism of medical man and con- 
fidential adviser, that the cousins should 
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should be together as much as possible ; 
introducing the young ladies to so many 
pleasant new acquaintances, that they 
ceased to depend upon, or even want God- 
frey, and he was free for hours at a time 
to fulfil his gentle oflSce. 

If Margaret were forbidden to go out, 
he would read to her indoors ; if exercise 
in her chair were ordered, he would 
wheel her about the pretty alleys and 
walks in the October sunshine, which 
in that favoured locality had almost 
the warmth of summer while it lasted; 
or would sit quietly by her side in some 
corner of the public gardens, with 
Charles and Lucy frolicking among the 
other children, and Mrs. Woodman, safe 
and contented under the shelter of Dr. 
Meyer's presence. 

And Godfrey, it may be observed, 
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did not seem to find his charge a burden 
— quite the reverse. He had never been 
so happy in his life, though he did not 
stop to think about the reason, nor to 
inquire whether all this were safe, and 
how it would affect the future. Why 
should he ? Margaret was as dear to 
him as a sister, and she deserved, and 
required all the attention he could give ; 
and if only he could relieve her sufferings, 
and help her to regain her strength, he 
should feel his time was well spent. So 
he devoted himself to this good work as 
a duty, without a question or a doubt ; and 
in his correspondence with Fanny, kept 
her (as she particularly requested) well 
informed as to the progress his cousin 
was making. 

That progress, after one or two draw- 
backs, began really to be something to 
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write about. Dr. Meyer's medicine, 
and the healing waters of Kaisersruhe, 
might have done much, but the pre- 
scription of which no mention was made 
by anybody (Mrs. Battle perhaps ex- 
cepted in her communications with her 
daughter) had its full share in the work. 
Margaret was happy, she supposed be- 
cause she was getting better; she had 
followed her friends' good advice, laid all 
thought of the past and future aside, and 
given herself thankfully up to the present 
—and the present had become as a garden 
of Eden under her feet, in the enjoy- 
ment of that frank, affectionate, intimate 
friendship with Godfrey, which had en- 
abled them to understand each other so 
thoroughly, and would be something to 
remember all their lives. 

She was afraid, when she came to think 
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of it, that it was selfish to keep him so 
much to herself; but then, it was only 
for a little while, and he was so kind, 
it never seemed tiresome to him to do any- 
thing for her. If he had been her brother, 
she was certain she could not have loved 
him more, nor have trusted him more 
implicitly. She was very thankful that 
they should be allowed to be together 
like this before his marriage ; and to know, 
as she could not help knowing, that they 
were dearer friends than ever, and would 
always remain so, let them be divided 
ever so widely, or ever so long. 

So, on this calm, bright afternoon, they 
were alone together in a sheltered nook 
of the sunny public gardens, with the 
wind instruments of the orchestra mel- 
lowed by distance, coming and going like 
a wave on the shore ; the air warm and 
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dry as summer, yet with a crisp freshness 
reminding them of shortening days and 
early twilight — the hills sleeping in the soft 
light with their indescribable beauty of tint 
and shadow, the scent of pine woods steal- 
ing in wherever the more obtrusive cigars 
would give it a chance — Margaret seated 
in her wheeled chair rather proud of being 
able to hold a needle again, though her 
fingers had lost much of their cunning — 
and Godfrey, with book, and newspaper, 
and sketch-block, studiously doing nothing 
with either. They had been talking con- 
fidentially, and they would have said, 
most practically and sensibly about Mar- 
garet's changed circumstances, and her 
future plans. She had had time to think 
them over deliberately, though without 
coming to any decision ; and was glad to 
impart to a sympathising listener her 
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views on the subject — views that, as 
she knew, everybody would not agree 
with. 

It was a settled point in her mind that 
the fortune had been left her as a trust 
for benevolent purposes ; she was not too 
proud, she said, to accept comfort and 
independence, but beyond them she had 
no ambition ; and the dreams cherished by 
her aunt and cousins, of a golden age 
under her auspices, in which everything 
was to be enjoyed by them and provided 
by her, were very different from her own. 
Blanche Noel had left several papers 
behind her, which Sir Dugald had put in 
her hands, containing outlines of the 
various schemes that had sometimes so- 
laced and harassed her hours of weak- 
ness; and Margaret had brought her 
practical good sense to bear on some of 
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these, and was anxious to hear what 

Godfrey's unbiassed opinion would be. 

He who had the improvement of 
Haldon so much at heart, would surely 

rejoice if some of the wealth in her hands 
were devoted to that object. And as she 
remembered the poor districts she had 
visited when she had so little to give, it 
seemed like a glimpse of real happiness 
to think of building model dwellings, en- 
dowing almshouses, opening a cottage 
hospital, starting a new life-boat, setting 
up a sailor's Home — there was no lack of 
objects, only one must be prudent and 
wary, and not attempt too much at 
once, nor reject the counsel of expe- 
rience. 

And something, as a token of gratitude 
for recovery was due to this pretty place ; 
Dr. Meyer would be her almoner for the 
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sick, and the clergyman who was acting 
as chaplain and looked so ill himself, 
would find out if there were any of 
their own poor in the neighbourhood- 
would know, perhaps, if there ought to 
be an English church at Kaisersruhe, 
now it was becoming better known, and 
whether it would be supported. And she 
began to calculate ways and means by 
which some of these desirable objects 
might be attained, and her head very soon 
grew tired of the calculation. 

" Oh, Godfrey I" she said, at last, almost 
piteously, " I wish it was all yours instead 
of mine !" 

" It is better as it is," said he, " I 
should infallibly make a mess of all those 
good intentions. But do you know, I 
thought at one time it was really going 
to Fanny ?" 
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** I know there was a misunderstand- 
ing/' faltered Margaret. 

" You see, poor Blanche Noel talked 
mysteriously about repairing an injury, 
and I ran off with the idea that old 
Fenlake might have been badly used 
among the lawyers, and that something 
was still to come out in his favour which 
we had not heard of; and that she meant 
the legacy to be a compensation." 

" I understand," said Margaret, gently, 
" and you know me well enough, Godfrey, 
to be sure that if any such case should 
be made out, I should feel it my duty 
to do what Blanche would have done." 

"I know you would do anything that 
is just and generous, but I question your 
justice being tried in that quarter, what- 
ever your generosity may be. I asked 
Sir Dugald, and his answer was most 
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decisive. That reminds me, though, that 
I wanted to ask you if you knew what 
became of those letters you took out 
of — I say, what was that?" 

" I was just going to ask you ;" whis- 
pered she, **I fancied, once or twice, I 
heard a rustling in the shrubs behind 
me, but that sounded like a cough.'* 

Godfrey held up a warning finger, and 
moved gently round the little leafy covert 
near which they were sitting ; but if 
any listener had been lurking there, no 
trace of one was to be seen now. He 
came back shaking his head. 

" You are a very dangerous person, we 
know, and the police may have mouchards 
watching your movements. I vote we 
move, for if I were to see one I must 
quarrel with him, and then I should get 
into the newspapers as a specimen of 
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the insolent Briton, with his disregard 
of national susceptibilities. I'll get a rise 
out of old Meyer about it, though," he 
added, as he rolled Margaret's chair along 
the smooth gravel, " he is sure not to be 
far off, and it is delicious to get him 
on the subject of paternal government 
and individual liberty. Halloa — 1" he ex- 
claimed in a very different tone, that made 
his companion start, "did you expect — 
did you invite any one?" 

"No," said Margaret, "why?" 

" Do you see who has arrived — who is 
coming to meet us ?" 

" Fanny 1 Did not she tell you she was 
coming ?" 

"Not a word — it must have been a 
sudden arrangement, but that is her 
brother Cawdor with her, and he can 
make her do anything. I'U run on 
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and meet them, if you don't mind." 
" Oh, go by all means," she replied ; 
and as he hurried forwards, leaned back 
in her chair to collect her thoughts, and 
ask herself what thev meant. 

She had heard Godfrey speak of Fanny's 
eldest brother, as a man of extravagant 
habits, no profession, and plenty of debts ; 
always in bad health, but able to make 
himself pleasant when he chose ; and she 
speedily resolved that no coldness of 
welcome on her part should add to her 
cousin's diflBculties in dealing with his 
future connexions. Godfrey must be con- 
sidered, let who would be sorry for the 
occasion — and this sudden depression and 
sinking of heart must be conquered at 
once, as unworthy, ungrateful, and purely 
selfish. God help her ! for she needed help, 
and did not deserve it should be given. 
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But deserving or not, the help came 
as needed, and when the three returned 
together, and Fanny, leaving her lover's 
arm, presented her brother to her dear 
Miss Erne, with the emphatic explanation 
that they were come entirely on his ac- 
count — ^her triumphant smile and flushed 
cheeks telling meanwhile a different tale — 
Miss Erne's reception of them was cordial 
enough to surprise them both, and disap- 
point her a little. 

Cawdor Fenlake at once availed himself 
of her cordiality by assuming it as his 
due ; and contrived, in a few minutes con- 
versation, to let Margaret understand how 
highly he had heard her spoken of, and 
how inestimable he considered the ad- 
vantage to his sister of forming such a 
connexion. Devoted as his sister was 
to himself, it had been a trial to think 
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of giving her up ; but where there was so 
much attachment, and worth, and so 
forth, selfish considerations had to be 
laid aside, especially by one who was 
nothing but a wretched invalid, born to 
be a trouble to everybody. His life had 
been one long martyrdom — Kaisersruhe 
had been held out as a chance of reprieve, 
and he had grasped at it, but with little 
hope. What did Miss Erne think of the 
place ? 

Margaret spoke of it, as in duty bound, 
with the warmth of advancing conva- 
lescence, recommended her excellent physi- 
cian, and inquired if they had taken 
rooms ? No, they had only just arrived, 
and he left all those details to Fanny ; 
he begged never to be consulted, or to 
hear the word money; when she wanted 
the purse, she was to hold out her hand, 
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aod as long as there was anything in it, 
she might do what she pleased. 

It soon appeared what Fanny's in- 
tentions were, for on discovering that 
apartments could be procured under the 
same roof with the Woodman party, she 
engaged them at once. No difficulty 
arose as to terms, though these were 
high; Cawdor waved the subject aside 
when referred to — a wretched invalid 
could not haggle about a pound or two 
more or less — it would not be for long 
that he should require anything, so the 
least he could do was to take it while 
he did. 

His tenure of life, according to his 
reckoning, was very slight indeed, and 
was a sufficient reason for his making 
himself as comfortable as he possibly 
could, without regard to other people, 
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who would have plenty of time to attend 
to their own unimportant wants when 
he was gone. Nobody knew exactly how 
it was all arranged, but the two new 
comers were at once installed as members 
of Mrs. Woodman's party, and their 
presence at her hospitable table, and in 
her pleasant drawing-room, was expected 
as a matter of course. 

So, after all, Fanny was not far wrong, 
when she quoted her favourite axiom, 
that the best things were always the 
cheapest in the end. To be sure, she 
had plenty of allowances to make, after 
all she had been accustomed to ; but then 
you did not expect to find all your 
English luxuries when you roughed it 
abroad, and she was good enough to 
admit that they had managed very well, 
aud their arrangements, cookery, and so 
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forth, did Godfrey great credit. Being 
in a triumphant state of good-humour, so 
long as she entirely monopolised his 
company and attentions, even Charley 
and Lucy were regarded with compla- 
cency — a sentiment they by no means 
shared. 

Considering her devotion to her brother, 
she paid him very little attention; and 
he might have fared ill under these cir- 
cumstances, but for his having early 
established himself as the real invalid of 
the party, for whom there was no hope, and 
for whom therefore nothing could be too 
good — one who required the easiest chair 
and the softest cushions for his shattered 
frame, and all that womanly tenderness 
and compassion could devise for his no 
less shattered spirits. He soon contrived 
to place matters on a pleasant footing, 
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was pitied by Mrs. Woodman, who hardly 
ever looked at him without shaking her 
head — waited upon by the young ladies, 
in whose eyes he was deeply interesting, 
and privileged to consider himself linked 
to Miss Erne by a sympathetic bond of 
suffering — though, as he pathetically re- 
marked, she would be brushing the early 
dew from the turf with her tread, long 
after he was resting beneath the sod. 
So unpleasantly did this picture impress 
Mrs. Woodman, that she privately con- 
fided to Dr. Meyer her fervent hope that 
lie would save the poor young man from 
dying — at any rate, just now; it would 
be so very disagreeable, just as they 
were all comfortably settled. 

Dr. Meyer promised to do his best to 
avert such an inconvenience ; and by way 
of keeping his word, was more frequently 
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in and out of his friends' apartments than 
the new comers quite approved. The 
first time he was introduced to them, he 
looked at them both with a shrewd glance 
of recognition. 

" I thought I saw strangers in the 
gardens this afternoon," he said, cour- 
teously, " and I am glad to bid them 
welcome. Our season is far advanced, 
but we will do our best in the time 
that remains." 

" Ah, Doctor," said Cawdor, " a month 
ago I should have said, Met me alone;' 
but life has grown attractive since I have 
looked on your hills and woods, and 
if you can hold me fast when the 
great tide comes up, I would rather 
remain a little while longer on the 
shore." 

"Y6u have no hills and woods in 
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England, no?" said Dr. Meyer, with a 
knowing smile. 

**F11 tell you what we have not got 
yet. Doctor," cried Godfrey, "police 
spies, dogging peaceful travellers, and 
listening to private conversation. As the 
season is nearly over, I wish you would 
make a clean sweep of those gentry, 
or you will have to bail me some day 
for thrashing some of them. If I had 
caught the one who watched us this 
afternoon, I know I should have given 
something to remember me by." 

" So ?" said the Doctor, taking snuff 
composedly, " you were watched this 
afternoon, yes? I have no doubt the 
conversation was interesting between 
two such amiable and sensible persons 
— to the police especially — and highly 
improving to their knowledge of the 
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English tongue, which I have generally 
found to be limited." 

" If not the police, who could it be, 
then ?" 

" Ah ! if nobody else takes an interest in 
you or your conversation, there is no 
more to be said." And the Doctor turned 
to Fanny, with some polite inquiries about 
her journey, which changed the subject — 
very much to her relief. 

Cawdor had withdrawn from the con- 
versation when Godfrey joined in it, 
and prevented Margaret from listening 
by talking to her himself; indeed, he 
contrived to absorb a good deal of her 
attention that evening, and told her when 
they parted for the night, that she seemed 
to have the gift of charming away fatigue 
and pain — what she could not cure, she 
at least could alleviate. 
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The discovery once made, it was natural 
that the suiSering visitor should seek a 
renewal of the benefit; and day after 
day found him invoking Miss Erne's 
assistance to bear his hopeless state, 
owning himself to be intensely selfish, 
but that there was something in her 
presence and sympathy that gave him 
new life; and there really did seem an 
improvement in his looks and spirits, 
according to his sister, which justified 
his statement. She had not seen him 
so cheerful, and with so good an appetite 
for a long time — not even at home, 
where, of course, everything was done 
that money could do. She began to 
think Miss Erne had some magical 
powers, and only wondered Dr. Meyer 
(who seemed to be always there) allowed 
such a rival practitioner. Meanwhile she 
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took care that the euro should not be 
disturbed by Godfrey's interference, whom 
she kept chained to her chariot wheels 
without mercy, insisting on his escorting 
her to all the schemes of amusement 
devised by Charlotte and the others, 
and as a matter of course that he de- 
frayed all her expenses. He yielded the 
more readily, that he thought her altered, 
and observed that whenever she was not 
being amused, or made the first object, 
she was irritable and out of spirits. 
Indeed, her temper broke out now and 
then without apparent provocation, even 
when all was being done to please her ; and 
every time this happened, it seemed to 
add a year or two to Godfrey Woodman's 
age. 

It was quite a natural division of 
labour that the invalids should take 
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charge of each other, and leave the 
active ones free — and nothing could be 
said against such an arrangement; but 
it made a great diiSerence in Margaret's 
day, and she began to ask herself how 
her life was to be borne, since she 
had gained no more than this. What 
was she to do, now that it was only 
too plain to herself that the sunshine 
of her existence came and went with 
Godfrey — and Godfrey belonged to an- 
other, and looked every day more worn ? 

She took herself severely to task; 
she resolved, she struggled, she prayed 
against temptation — she turned her mind 
energetically upon her benevolent plans, 
and soon discovered that this was a 
topic on which Cawdor Fenlake had a 
great deal to say. He opened his mind 
to her with a confidence, which, as he 
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said, he had never felt towards another, 
and confessed that the dream of his 
early youth had been to found some 
splendid Institution, and spend his life 
in watching and guiding its progress. 

He made her smile with his humorous 
accounts of checks and disappointments, 
and illusions rudely dispelled, which had 
taught him to discriminate between real 
and feigned necessity ; and the reve- 
lation seemed to drop from his lips 
almost unawares, that once his visions 
were nearly fulfilled — his father approved 
one of his plans— the details were ar- 
ranged, the individuals to be first bene- 
fitted were being selected, when his 
father's misfortunes began — ^his enemies 
fell upon him, thanks, no doubt, to his 
own imprudence— the long lawsuit and 
ruinous expense broke his heart — and so 
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all Cawdor's hopes had faded. His own 
health had prevented his embracing any 
profession, so he had learned to look 
on that period as a dream. 

Having alluded to the lawsuit, for 
which he perhaps ought to apologise/ 
he had just one word to say on that 
matter, and Miss Erne's generous spirit 
would appreciate his motive. A son must 
uphold his father, and it was due to 
his memory to explain that he had 
been grievously misrepresented ; there was 
evidence to prove that his devotion to 
old Miss Noel's interests had been unre- 
mitting, and had cost him so much, 
that it had been her intention to make 
him liberal compensation. Letters, which 
counsel had kept back, would have 
made this clear long ago ; but now it 
was too late. 
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He saw he had made an impression, 
by the thoughtful reverie into which his 
listener fell; and he took care not to 
weaken it by saying more. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The arrival of the English mail was 
always an event, and the party were 
more or less absorbed in their several 
communications, when Godfrey suddenly 
exclaimed, " I say, Margaret, here's a 
bother. That trinket Ijas never turned 
up. 

" Have you inquired at the jeweller's ?" 
asked Margaret, looking up from her 
own letter ; and several heads turned to 
hear the answer, and endeavour to com- 
prehend the question. 
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"What are you talking about, my 
dear?" said Mrs. Woodman. 

"About a trinket of poor Miss Noel's, 
mother, a diamond locket of great value, 
which has not been found among her 
other things, and was supposed to be 
kept in her dressing-case. The diamonds 
were given her by Sir Dugald, and as 
they belonged to his mother, he wished 
to have them back again — the only thing 
he did wish for of all her valuables. 
We thought perhaps we might hear of 
the locket at their jeweller's, as it was 
there once to be mended; but Macleod 
has been to inquire, and finds it was 
returned and paid for. It is uncommonly 
awkward, when that old fellow has be- 
haved so handsomely all through." 

" 1 always said it was dreadfully 
dangerous to keep jewels and things 
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ia the house," said Mrs. Woodman, 
"but dear Margaret could not refuse, 
of course, and it is a mercy we were 
not all murdered in our beds." 

" Then you had the charge of this. 
Miss Erne ?" said Cawdor. 

"So it appears, but I never saw it. 
The dressing-box was left with me when 
Miss Noel went abroad. It was one of 
her fancies — she said it was to ensure 
seeing me again — I believe now, it was 
a graceful contrivance for making me a 
present which she knew I could not 
have accepted then." 

" And did you never see the contents ?" 

"I only once opened the box, in the 
presence of Fanny and Godfrey, and 
that was at poor Blanche's request, 
to take out some letters she wanted. I 
had only time to notice that there 
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were two or three trays containing 
trinkets, but not observe what they 
were like." 

'' You were present, Fanny ; did you 
observe them ?" added her brother. 

" I ? No, not particularly — there 
was not time, as Margaret says. Why 
should I observe them more than she 
did ?" 

" I only asked, as I am interested 
in the mystery. What became of the 
box afterwards ?" 

"I had a summons to go to Miss 
Noel immediately," said Margaret, "and 
in my hurry and confusion, I had only 
time to lock it up and give it, key and 
all, into Godfrey's care. I remained with 
Blanche till she died, and was so ill my- 
self afterwards, that I never gave it a 
thought, until Godfrey brought me the 
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key, and said, Fanny was coming to see 
me, and would bring the box." 

" Then you had it, Fanny ? How was 
that ?" 

" Oh, my dear Mr. Fenlake, that was 
my doing," said Mrs. Woodman. ** When 
Fanny told me what valuable things there 
Mi ere in it, and that there had been two 
or three cases of burglary in her own 
neighbourhood, in consequence of its 
being reported that the people kept 
family jewels by them, I was only too 
thankful when she oiSered to take the 
whole thing away, and let good Mr. 
Treeby lock it up in his iron safe. 
Godfrey wasn't pleased, I remember, 
when I told him; but I hardly closed 
my eyes all night as it was, for thinking 
what might have happened — and you see, 
my dear, how right I was, for even Mr. 
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Treeby*s safe was not strong enough." 

"Did you give it to Mr. Treeby, 
Fanny ?" asked Cawdor. 

" No ; what should I do that for ? It 
was entrusted to me, and I took care 
of it." 

" Then," said a pert little voice, as 
Lucy put her face up close to Fanny's, 
" I know you peeped in." 

Fanny, taken off her guard, and stung 
beyond her power of endurance, gave her 
a ringing box on the ear, which sent 
her roaring to hide her face in Margaret's 
lap. There was a general murmur of 
disapprobation ; even Mrs. Woodman was 
roused to say, "My dear Fanny 1" though 
the words were scarcely heard in the 
noise Lucy made, until Godfrey, who had 
not uttered a sound, took her up in his 
arms and carried her out of the room. 
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Whereupon Fanny, as the only thing 
left to do, burst into one of her most 
passionate fits of crying ; and said she 
know they all hated her, and the chil- 
dren were taught to despise her, and 
they wanted to set Godfrey against her, 
and he could stand by and see her in- 
sulted, and her own brother as bad as 
the rest — she wished she were dead a 
dozen times over, and out of every one's 
way. If she had been rich — if she had 
had a grand fortune left her, no matter 
how, they would have treated her difier- 
ontly, she was quite aware of that. She 
had been warned how it would be before 
she came, but she would not believe it 
till she saw it with her own eyes, and 
heard it with her own ears — and here 
the sobs and hysterics increasing in ve- 
licmence, Mrs. Woodman beat a retreat, 
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and was found by her medical adviser 
an hour later, in a state of mental and 
bodily collapse. 

" Oh I my dear Doctor," she explained, 
when he gently invited confidence, "you 
don't know what I have gone through, 
and am likely to go through, with this 
wretched engagement of my dear son's. 
Such a temper as that young woman 
has, I never met with in all my life. I 
am positively afraid to say a word, and 
so are the girls ; and as to the poor 
children, she looks as if she could kill 
them when she is in one of her rages. 
It will be the death of me if all this 
worry goes on. We were so comfortable 
before she came, and I could not help 
thinking if only dear Godfrey and Margaret 
were engaged, now she has that nice 
fortune, how happy we should all be. 

H 2 
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No worry about money, or business, or 
other people's tempers, but just enjoying 
ourselves — each going their own way, 
and dear, good Margaret looking after 
everybody's comfort. Instead of which, 
we shall never have any comfort again 
that I can see, and it will end in her 
taking up with that poor cadaverous- 
looking young man with one foot in the 
grave, and being a sick-nurse for the 
best years of her life.'' 

" Not if I can cure her patient," 
thought Dr. Meyer. 

Ho listened attentively to the whole 
story, and soothed the good lady with 
a little quiet gossip before he left her ; 
then, at Godfrey's request, visited Miss 
Fenlake, pronounced her to be in a state 
of nervous excitement, prescribed a sooth- 
ing draught, and recommended quiet and 
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rest. She did not reply in Shakespearian 
language; but "I'll none of it" was plainly 
written on her face, and he left her with 
an aching sensation of pity at his kind 
heart — not for her, though perhaps she 
was the more to be pitied — but for the 
young man who had such a burden to bear. 
Perhaps something of this was ex- 
pressed in his face, and roused Fanny 
to exertion, for when she appeared in 
the evening the storm had subsided; 
she patched up a peace with Lucy, al- 
ready brought to a sense of proper be- 
haviour by Margaret's mild remonstrances, 
and everybody was glad to avoid any further 
irritation. It was agreed that a stricter 
search must be made for the lost jewel, 
and failing that resource, it must be 
advertised ; and Godfrey sat down to 
write to Mr. Macleod accordingly. 
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Fanny came behind his chair, and laid 
one hand on his shoulder as ho wrote. 

" Are you telling him anything of your 
own suspicions, dear ?*' 

" Yes," was the brief reply, and one 
evidently unexpected. 

" I hope he will take a favourable view 
of my case, then," she said, with a forced 
laugh. 

" Your case, my dear ? What do you 
mean r 

" Oh, I thought you were telling your 
friend that you suspected mo, that's 
all.'' 

lie stopped short, and looked up in 
her face with unusual gravity. 

" Fanny, if it had come to that, I 
should not be sitting here to discuss it. 
I do not understand the amusement of 
joking about truth and honour.'* 
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She crept away — not in anger this time, 
but in fear, and did not address him again 
all the evening. 

When Cawdor was lighting her candle 
at night, he quietly asked her to come 
to his room before going to bed. She 
was on the point of refusing, but he 
added, ** You had better," so significantly, 
that she could only comply. Telling Amelia 
not to wait, she repaired to her brother's 
apartment, and found him enjoying a 
cigar and a bottle of wine. 

*' Come in, my dear," he said, pointing 
to a chair. ** Excuse my getting up, as I 
am rather exhausted. Let me give you 
a glass of wine ; you look as if you 
wanted it." 

" No wonder, for I am exhausted too, 
as you call it. Be quick about what 
you have to say. You might have 
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smoked down-stairs, I think, as Godfrey 
did." 

"I might, but I was not in spirits 
for Godfrey's conversation, so I use an 
invalid's privileges, as you see." 

" Oh, don't begin to me about your 
invalidisms; you are well or ill as it 
pleases you, I think. It may be very 
interesting to some people, but fussing 
over invalids is not in my lino." 

" No, my dear ; your line is rather 
a startling one, as it seems to me. 
What have you done with the Macleod 
diamonds ?" 

" Cawdor !" 

" Did you not hear what I said ? Don't 
excite yourself — Dr. Meyer recommended 
perfect quiet for your nerves. I ask it 
as a simple matter of curiosity. What 
have you done with them ?" 
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" Cawdor, you cruel, cruel creature ! 
if you only want to insult me, I shall 

go. 

" On the contrary, I am prepared to 
pay you all the compliments your clever- 
ness deserves. Come, drink this glass 
of wine, and let us be sociable for 
once." 

"I always knew you to be heartless, 
selfish, tyrannical !" sobbed she ; " but 
I did not think you would treat me like 
this, and tell me I am a thief !" 

"I would not be so indelicate for the 
world. I only ask a question, which 
will have to be answered sooner or later. 
I am not the only person who has 
jumped at a certain conclusion. Our 
old acquaintance, Mrs. Battle (who is 
the neatest-handed nurse I ever met 
with) dropped a hint this very after- 
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noon, that showed me what her opinion 
was." 

" Then I wonder you didn't guess at 
once that she is the guilty person," said 
Fanny, eagerly. " She who knew more 
about Blanche Noel's valuables than any 
one, and had opportunities nobody else 
had. But no ; you are so wondrous 
wise and clever, you can fix on no one 
but your own sister. I am very much 
obliged to you." 

Ho leaned back in his chair, sipping 
his wine, and looking carelessly at her, 
as she beat the table impatiently with 
her fingers ; weighing her words mean- 
while in his own mind, and comparing 
them with the evidence of her face. On 
the whole, he came to the conclusion 
that it might be either one or the other. 
The silence lasted some minutes, and 
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Fanny's fevered lips could not resist the 
wine. She drank it as if her throat 
were parched. 

"It may be as you say," Cawdor re- 
sumed, with as much indifference as if 
they had been discussing the weather; 
"there is always something suspicious in 
that readiness to fasten suspicion on an- 
other, as you judiciously observe — only 
I am slower — more unaccustomed to these 
things, perhaps, than you are. It is just 
possible, too, that some idle person has 
been tempted by curiosity to handle what 
had better have been left alone, and is 
liable to be accused of the greater 
fault, for want of courage to confess 
the lesser." 

" People are just as hard on httle 
faults as on great ones," said she, dog- 
gedly. " Battle would lose her place 
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and her character either way, if nothing 



worse." 



a 



That depends on the nature of her 
judge. Now, Margaret Erne strikes me 
as one of those good-natured souls to 
whom pardoning is a luxury. A little 
penitence would carry one a long way 
into her favour." 

" Suppose you try, then," said his 
sister, taking up her candle ; " and if 
you repent of your uncharitableness while 
you are about it, there will be no great 
harm." 

She left him without waiting for 
further retort, and hurried to her own 
room. 

" I have no chance of sleep to-night," 
she said to herself, as she pressed her 
hands to he» beating temples. " I must 
take that stuff after all, I suppose, and 
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assume the merit of my obedience in the 
morning." 

The night proved stormy, and the rain 
was still driving against the window- 
panes when the party met at breakfast. 
Everybody had something to tell of 
their disturbed slumbers but Margaret 
and Fanny. The former owned she had 
not slept much, and her face confirmed 
her words ; but she changed the sub- 
ject as soon as she could; the latter, 
who had evidently a severe head-ache, 
had slept only too well — thanks to Dr. 
Meyer — and had heard nothing. Char- 
lotte had been sure she heard burglars, 
and had awakened her sisters, who did 
not thank her at all ; and they had been 
very nearly sallying forth on a defensive 
expedition, only the wind howled so they 
didn't like to venture. Mrs. Woodman 
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shivered as she drew her shawl round 
her, and wished herself back at Haldon, 
where she could have a fire lighted 
directly she wanted it, instead of that 
great stove, of which she had a secret 
dread, as possessing mysterious powers 
of mischief. 

" You see, my dear Margaret," she 
said, "you don't seem to get well here, 
after all; you look as white as a ghost 
this morning — and if we are to have 
weather like this, and none of our com- 
forts about us, it will end in our all being 
too ill to go home. We had really better 
move while we can." 

There was a general outcry at this, 
and Godfrey reminded her that the house 
was let for a fortnight longer. 

"However, mother, as the chances are 
I may have to run home before you do. 
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m see about it, and take care it is all 
made comfortable, as soon as the people 
turn out. We won't let Margaret play 
any more tricks in wet weather, if we 
can help it. Last night has done her 
no good, that is evident." 

It was evident ; for Margaret was unhke 
herself. She could hardly look any one 
in the face, or touch a morsel of break- 
fast, or answer the simplest question 
without tremulousness in her voice, as 
if she were struggling to keep back her 
tears. Inquiries and suggestions only 
made her worse, and Godfrey's wistful 
looks were unendurable; so a messenger 
was privately sent oflF in the rain for 
Dr. Meyer, and she was exhorted, mean- 
while, to lie down and keep quiet. 

'' I will, I will," she said, " if Fanny 
— will Fanny come and sit with me ?" 
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The demand was as strange as the 
occasion, and Fanny grew red and white 
by turns. 

**I am such a dreadful nurse," she 
stammered out ; " Cawdor knows I am. 
I should only fidget you, and make you 
worse." 

" No, indeed, you will not. Do come." 

There was a pleading in her voice that 
Godfrey felt in every fibre of his frame, 
but it seemed to repel Fanny all the 
more. 

" I really would, but my own head 
aches so horridly — thanks to Dr. Meyer 
— that I must lie down myself. I always 
was a broken reed to lean upon when 
people wanted petting." 

Margaret said no more; she shunned 
Godfrey's eyes — her own were bUnd with 
tears at the moment — and went quietly 
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away to the little boudoir where she 
was in the habit of resting, when the 
noise of the drawing-room was too 
lively. 

Before she had been many minutes 
on the sofa, however, she found Godfrey 
spreading a large shawl of his mother's 
over her, and putting a fine bunch of 
grapes within her reach. 

" I am not going to bother you, dear," 
he said, kindly, " only just to say one 
word— is there anything I ought to know? 
Has any one vexed you ?" 

She trembled violently, but seemed un- 
able to answer. 

" I am going down to the post office, 
and to look at the papers," he con- 
tinued ; " and then I shall come and 
see how you are. Remember, dear, I 
claim a right to share all your troubles; 

VOL. IT. I 
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how should I bear my own without 
you ?" 

He left her without waiting for an 
answer, and caught Lucy wandering 
about the passage, in the aimless 
way in which existence always drifted 
with her when Margaret was not at 
hand. 

" Lucy, my dear," said he, " I want 
you to be very good and clever, and I 
will bring you in a reward. Can you 
contrive to sit in a corner of Margaret's 
room without making the least noise, so 
as to be ready to run on a message if 
she wants anything?" 

" Oh, yes, I can ; I will be as quiet 
as a mouse," said Lucy, charmed with 
her office; and she kept her word, for 
she stole in on tiptoe, unperceived by 
her cousin, who had hidden her face in 
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the sofa-cushion — put a stool by the 
window, and drew the curtain round 
her, like a tent. There was a nice little 
hole that seemed made on purpose, and 
Margaret would have been rather startled 
if she had known how sharply those little 
eyes were watching her uneasy move- 
ments. 

Presently the door opened, not quite 
so softly as before, and to Lucy's 
mingled delight and consternation, in 
walked Fanny. 

"If they are going to have a great 
quarrel," she thought, "I shall hear it 
all here, capitally; but if Fanny should 
see me, she might send my head through 
the window-pane." 

Perhaps this rather added to the in- 
terest of the situation; but I am sorry 
to say, it never occurred to the young 

I 2 
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lady that she had no business to stay 
at all. She only drew herself into a 
smaller compass than before, and hugged 
her little knees with the pleasure of an- 
ticipation. 

As Fanny approached the sofa, Mar- 
garet started up. 

"Shut the door — fasten it," she said, 
hastily ; and Miss Fenlake obeyed, though 
her hands evidently shook as she fumbled 
with the lock. 

" Come and sit here," said Margaret, 
making room for her on the sofa. Fanny 
sat down, and tried to look at her com- 
panion as if nothing were the matter, 
but failed — she could not meet the 
sorrowful gaze that was fixed on her 
face. 

" Have you missed anything ?" was the 
first question, almost in a whisper. 
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Fanny's eyes dilated, and she clutched 
the back of the sofa for support. 

" Do you know what happened last 
night?" said Margaret, after a pause. 
"You remember once before, when you 
were restless, and came to my room — 
in your sleep." 

" Yes, yes, did I again — ?" 

"Last night, I was kept awake by 
a return of pain, and I heard my door 
open slowly, and I saw you come in ; 
I was afraid to speak or move for 
fear of startling you — you came up to 
my bed — you had something hanging 
round your neck — " 

" Oh, Margaret !" 

"There was a penknife in your hand, 
and I saw you ripping something open, 
and then you stooped over my pillow, 
and hid something under it. I must 
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own I was dreadfully frightened by 
that time, and could not have moved 
to save my life. You went away then, 
talking to yourself, and I struck a 
light, and looked and found this." 

She opened her hand, and there lay 
a diamond locket. Fanny hid her face, 
and sobbed heavily. 

**I have told no one — I would tell 
no one but yourself, because it is 
only from you that Godfrey should 
know it." 

** Godfrey ! It would kill me to tell 
him! He will never speak to me 
again !" 

" Yes, he will, if you only tell him 
the truth. How did you get at the 
locket ?" 

"You don't think I stole it, do you? 
I only took it out to look at, and — and 
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I tried it on, and somehow — ^it was very- 
wicked, I daresay — but I did wish for 
it dreadfully; and I did not put it back 
directly, because it was so lovely, and 
Godfrey took away the key quite sud- 
denly, and I could not replace it at 
all.'* 

« Why did you not tell him?'' 
" Oh, because — because he makes such 
a fuss — you all do — about the least thing ; 
and he would have thought it so dread- 
ful of me to open the box, and I 
suppose it was. You can't think how I 
have hated it ever since I have been 
obliged to wear it sewn up in silk, 
all over musk, to prevent any one 
guessing what it could be. I always 
told Amelia it was a preservative from 
infection. And this morning, when I 
put my hand on it, and found it empty. 
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I almost screamed. It was very good 
of you, though, not to tell any one. If 
the girls heard of it, or Cawdor, I 
should go distracted. You won't, will 
you ?" 

"You will,'* said Margaret, gently, 
"you will tell Godfrey what you have 
told mo, and he will take care you 
are not annoyed, if he can help it. You 
see it was a trust — and he must remember 
it; as well as the fact that you denied 
having opened the box at all." 

" Did I ? Then it was because I could 
not help it. You are so straight-laced 
and over-righteous, you and Godfrey, 
that a poor common-place creature has 
not a chance with you, and I know you 
think I am not good enough for him — 
and now you want to make me tell him 
all this, that he may think me so too." 
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She sobbed and cried while saying 
this, but not with her former vehem- 
ence. In truth, she was so thoroughly 
frightened and humiliated, that she almost 
crouched to Margaret as she again and 
again entreated her silence, promising 
at last, though with great reluctance, 
to make full confession to her betrothed, 
as soon as he returned. On this con- 
dition. Miss Erne would preserve the 
secret, as far as in her lay; she knew 
Godfrey would consent to no subter- 
fuge, but she trusted to his discretion 
to divulge no needless particulars, and 
for her own part, she had no v^dsh 
they should be known. 

The sound of Godfrey's voice giving 
some imperative orders in a loud key, 
brought the conversation to a sudden 
close; and Margaret, laying her hand 
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on her companion's shoulder, said, " He 
promised to come and see how I was. 
You wait for him here, and I shall go 
and rest in my own room." 

"You want him to hate me, I do 
believe," pouted Fanny. 

" If I did, Fanny, I should advise you 
to deceive him." 

Lucy watched her cousin's exit with 
a flutter at her heart, half wishing her- 
self out of the room too, half curious 
to see how Godfrey would look. It was 
much more interesting than she had 
expected; but a vague doubt respecting 
her own fate, if discovered, made her 
quake a little as she looked at Fanny, 
and noted the disturbed expression on 
her face. It had just occurred to her 
that Charley would say she was sneak- 
ing, but then she had heard so much 
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already she did want to hear the rest, 
and to see Fanny fall upon her knees, 
and cry " Pardon 1 pardon!" like Eliza- 
beth in the Exiles of Siberia. So she 
silenced her conscience, and hugged her 
own knees again, only hoping she should 
not laugh. 

It seemed rather long before Godfrey 
came, and Fanny grew more and more 
restless every minute, and once came 
so near the curtain, the little spy gave 
herself up for lost. Fortunately for her 
Godfrey entered at the moment, and 
though surprised, appeared far from dis- 
pleased at finding his betrothed there. 

" You have been sitting with Mar- 
garet?" he asked kindly, without re- 
marking on her previous refusal. 

"Yes, and she is gone to her own 
room. She is too low and nervous to 
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see you just now — I was to tell you so — 
and — but what is the matter ? You look 
as if you had had bad news." 

** Well, yes ; it is not very pleasant to 
find I must be off to England by the 
afternoon train. Things are not going 
on at home as I could wish. I am very 
sorry to go while you are here, but I 
cannot help it.'* 

A sudden thought flashes across 
Fanny's mind, which consoled her for 
the intelligence. 

" If he is going away, I need not tell 
him yet." So she looked amiably in 
his face and said of course he knew 
best, and would come back as soon as 
he could, if Uncle Polter did not detain 
him on purpose. " I know he would 
part us altogether if he could," added 
she, with a sigh. 
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" No one can do that without our own 
consent, my love, and I think, by this 
time, we can trust each other. What 
were you going to teU me? I have not 
much time to spare, as you may sup- 
pose." 

The tempter had coiled himself closer 
now; his voice seemed to whisper in 
her ear. « If you tell him, he will never 
love you again, and Margaret knows it. 
You need not tell a lie, but you are 
not obliged to accuse yourself, when after 
all you meant no harm. You can explain 
everything some day, when you are 
married, and it will pass off as a joke; 
but it would be downright cruelty to 
make him miserable just as he is 
going away, worried with business 
matters." 

It was subtle pleading, and cowardice 
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made her only too ready to listen. The 
old habit of shuffling, too, offered dan- 
gerous facihties. Godfrey stood waiting, 
and every moment she delayed, her con- 
fession became more difficult. 

**Well, dear," he said, as he passed 
his arm caressingly round her, *'what 
is the mystery ?'* 

" A mystery you may well call it," she 
replied, with a forced laugh, " but, after 
all, I do not know that it is of much 
consequence. Margaret told me to give 
you this." 

Godfrey stared, as well he might, 
first at the locket, then at the speaker. 

" Don't you see what it is ?" she asked 
impatiently. 

" The jewel ? The Macleod diamonds ? 
You don't mean it ? That is a relief ! 
Where did she find it ?" 
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"Now there comes in the mystery, 
and you are not to ask for more informa- 
tion than I can give. I was to tell you it 
was restored, and you were to take care 
it reached its destination; but Margaret 
is too nervous and upset to talk about 
it, and you must promise me not to ask 
her any questions." 

" This is mystery beyond my expecta- 
tions. Have you no idea, yourself, how 
or where it was found ? Your brother 
has just been telling me you suspected 
Battle." 

" What gossips you men are ! I shall 
be afraid to open my lips at this rate. 
Don't go and tell any one I made 
such a rash speech — but supposing it 
were so, it would account for Mar- 
garet's nervousness. I have sometimes 
thought that woman inclined to pre- 
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sume, as if she had some hold upon 
her." 

" Then she ought not to be about her 
a day longer. I'll soon ship her oflT, if 
she treats Margaret to any airs." 

" There — that is just what we expected, 
and what you are not to do. Any fuss 
of that kind would make poor dear 
Margaret quite ill." 

" Nonsense, dear ; Margaret knows well 
enough I would not do anything she 
did not like. I cannot think now why 
she did not speak to me herself." 

She thought she detected suspicion in 
these words, and found herself driven to 
go a little further than she had in- 
tended. 

*'She was very low, as I said, and 
seemed afraid you might think. ... of 
course, it meant nothing ; but you know 
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you are so very strict on some points. . . . 
and anything like a breach of trust, you 
see* • • • 

His arm fell from its caressing position, 
and he drew back as if he had been 
stung. 

" Take care what you say," was his 
only remark, in a tone so strangely quiet 
that her assumed hesitation became real. 

"You frighten me, dear, when you 
look like that — I don't wonder she was 
frightened. And it cannot much signify, 
now you have Sir Dugald's diamonds all 
safe, though, for that matter they are 
really Margaret's, and she might keep 
them if she chose. Supposing she did 
take them out to look — nobody could 
blame her, as they are her own." 

*' They were not her own when they 
were given into her charge, and I can- 
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not believe she ever took them out. 
Now I remember, you both expressly 
denied having ever opened that box, 
except on that one occasion." 

" Of course we did, and it will be 
most unkind if you doubt her any more 
than me. You must promise me you will 
not let her think you do. Sir Dugald 
Macleod will not care — it will be 
quite enough to say the locket turned 
up accidentally, and the less it is 
talked about amongst ourselves the 
better." 

*' I cannot make it out," said he, with 
such a look of pain, that but for fear and 
jealousy she might have repented the 
course she had taken. But she told 
herself it was too late now; besides, she 
had not said anything exactly untrue, 
and if she could only prevent an explana- 
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tion before he started, all would be safe 
for the present. 

So she caressed, and coaxed him, and 
bemoaned his departure, and begged for 
daily letters as her only comfort, and 
wrung from him the promise she required, 
that he would say as Uttle as possible 
to Margaret, or to any one, about the 
** mystery," which would most likely turn 
out to be none at all. Margaret could 
write to him about it when she felt in- 
clined, or if she preferred confiding in 
Fanny, the latter would tell him as 
much as she was allowed to do. 

Meanwhile time was flying, and his 
preparations must be made, so they left 
the room together, and speedily com- 
municated the news through the house 
that Godfrey was going that day. It 
reached Margaret in her room, where 

K 2 
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she had been waiting, with a palpitating 
heart, for the result of the interview ; and 
her first thought was that there must 
have been a breach between the lovers. 
She crept down to the drawing-room, 
to be ready if Godfrey asked for her ; and 
was soon undeceived by Fanny's whisk- 
ing in and out with an air of importance, 
collecting his properties, and letting it 
be distinctly seen she was helping him 
to pack, and didn't want anybody 
else. 

Mrs. Woodman, with a resigned expres- 
sion of countenance, sat on the sofa, 
remarking that she had always said that 
Haldon business was exceedingly foolish, 
and now they saw she was in the right. 
Of course they should all be ruined, she 
knew that, and it was no fault of hers ; 
Godfrey would please himself, and it was 
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no use arguing with young people ; but it 
did seem hard that a poor afflicted woman 
like herself should be made uncomfort- 
able, because silly people couldn't have 
their music, and ice, and chairs, and tables, 
and all that, quietly at home, but must 
spend so much money just to be miserable 
out of doors. 

"You'll see, my dear," she said to 
Margaret, " he will beggar himself, and 
then me, and it will end in our all coming 
upon you — only I hope I shall be dead 

and gone by that time." 

% 

Margaret declined to take this mourn- 
ful view of the family circumstances, but 
could hardly maintain her own cheerful- 
ness, for his going away was a sudden 
blow, and his manner did nothing to 
lighten it. When he appeared, which 
was only a short time before starting, he 
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seemed so much taken up with soothing 
his mother, and making arrangements 
for her comfort, as to have hardly a 
moment for Margaret — though, in fact, 
he -was watching all the while. Never 
was misunderstanding more complete be- 
tween two people so intimate as they 
were. She did not like to speak, think- 
ing him sensitive on Fanny's account — 
and he would ask no questions, hoping 
the explanation would be volunteered. 
So it was only when he wished her good- 
bye, that he observed, as indifferently as 
he could, though in a low tone, that he 
had her commission quite safe, and was 
glad the thing had turned up in time for 
him to deliver. 

She held his hand a moment, but could 
find no words in reply. How her heart 
bled for the suffering of his — and how 
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little she knew what was its worst pang 
just then ! 

" Don't be nervous," he went on, hur- 
riedly, " it is all right now, and I will 
take care it is explained, as far as it can 
be. We can talk it over another time, 
only look here — if that woman is not 
trustworthy, or gives herself any airs, 
don't you be keeping her to please any- 
body; just pay her what is right, and 
ship her off." 

That was all. He went away without 
her saying a word of the many with which 
her heart was full ; and Fanny, who had 
watched them closely, knew all was so 
far safe. 

The relief to her fears when the door 
closed on her lover, found vent in so long 
drawn a sigh, that Charley, who was just 
rushing out, turnedback to offerconsolation. 
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" Never mind, Fanny," he said, " I 
was to be Godfrey till he came back, so 
I'll fag for you as much as you like, and 
pay for you everywhere out of my own 
money. I know just the kind of grub 
you go in for, and the stalls where your 
presents come from, if you'll walk with 
me this afternoon." 

Fanny did not seem much impressed 
with this offer, perhaps because her at- 
tention was distracted by seeing Lucy's 
round eyes fastened upon her, as she sat 
in a comer, quietly consuming the choco- 
late drops which Godfrey had brought 
in as her reward. Charles observing this, 
turned sharply round on that young lady 
to ask where she had been all this 
time. 

" Never you mind," was her answer, 
with her rosy face puckered up to an ex^ 
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pression of dignified gravity ; " there comes 
in a mystery y 

" Mystery ? Bosh ! Hand over some 
of that. How awfully good. Til just 
get some more when I go out. Now then, 
what were you- doing when I was hunting 
for you everywhere ?" 

"That is the mystery, and you are 
not to ask for more information than I 
can give." 

Fanny turned round, and gave the little 
girl such a look as she never forgot. It 
terrified her into silence at once, and no 
dexterity on Miss Fenlake's part during 
the rest of the day could extract any ex- 
planation. Fanny was fain to beUeve 
at last the coincidence had been acci- 
dental. 



CHAPTER V. 

The care that used to sit behind the 
horseman will often now take a ticket by 
the express train, and prove a terribly in- 
convenient fellow-passenger in a day and 
night railway journey. Godfrey Wood- 
man had enough to think of, and weary 
himself withal, before he reached his 
destination, and again and again quarrelled 
with his own stupidity in not speaking 
openly to Margaret. How was it, that 
directly Fanny's presence was removed 
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he began to doubt the accuracy of her 
statements, and suspect the drift of 
her hints? How was it that he could, 
for a moment, have tolerated the idea 
that Margaret was implicated in a mean 
action ? 

He almost felt as if he must get out 
at the next station, go back by the return 
train, and sift the matter at all hazards ; 
but he went on all the same, for the letter 
had been too urgent to brook delay. It 
was from his co-executor, Mr. Macleod, 
who was at Haldon on business, and had 
heard enough about the state of aflFairs 
under Mr. Polter's management, to make 
him advise his young friend to lose no 
time in returning. And between what 
he left behind, and what he dreaded be- 
fore, his heart was heavy enough to re- 
echo the desponding query, 
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" Oh, what shall I be at fifty, 
Should Nature keep me alive. 
If I find the world so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five P" 

The world was bitter enough to him 
— he knew and tasted its bitterness every 
hour; but he hoped against hope, strong 
in the conviction that his own duty was 
clear, and believing all the good that 
it was possible for him to believe in that 
nature which baflBied him so often, so 
seldom responding to his own. She loved 
him — of that he was certain, for he had 
so little to offer of this world's gear, 
that it could be no temptation — and on 
that love he built his hope for their 
future. That he had mistaken his own 
happiness, utterly, irretrievably, he would 
not be brought to acknowledge ; and yet, 
as that nameless fellow-passenger stared 
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him in the face, it seemed to hold the 
truth up to his eyes, and defy him not 
to see. Why else was it a glaring im- 
possibility, a contradiction in terms, that 
Margaret, his friend and more than sister, 
could fall from her high estate — could do 
anything but what was noble, upright, 
and true ? Why else was it with such 
a sickening sense * of desolation, that he 
knew the summer of their friendship was 
over; and that in the home to which he 
should lead his wife, the sister of his 
childhood would never be a welcome 
guest ? 

" At any rate, I have done her no 
wrong; if only she recovers her health, 
she will have the world to choose from ; 
and if only she does not choose Cawdor, 
I ought to be satisfied, so long as she 
is happy." 
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Somehow,^ he had never yet seen or 
imagined the man to whom he could en- 
trust her happiness, or with whom he 
could believe her happy. 

After a journey spent in thoughts like 
these, it was no wonder that he was 
tired enough when he reached Haldon, 
and was glad of the welcome and the 
good breakfast which Mr. Macleod had 
ready for him. A long and serious con- 
ference with his friend having prepared 
him for battle, he proceeded in due 
time to Mr. Polter's oflGlce, taking that 
excellent gentleman somewhat by sur- 
prise. 

He was sitting at his desk, in the act 
of putting the last touches to the glowing 
Report that was to be read at the next 
Meeting, and circulated throughout the 
kingdom, wherein the great movement 
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begun at Haldon was announced as open- 
ing a new era of social, moral and physical 
improvement, and inaugurating a complete 
revolution in the habits and inclinations 
of the English people, tending to the 
lengthening of their valuable lives, and 
decided increase of their still more 
valuable incomes. 

When the British householder found 
that the delights of Continental travel 
could all be enjoyed at home, combined 
with the solid advantages of insular com- 
fort, the money that periodically flowed 
into the pockets of Continental hotel- 
keepers, and railway companies, would 
circulate at home, and largely increase 
the amount of accumulated capital. 
Foreigners, who now Kved upon the 
British tourist, would in turn become 
tourists theniselves, and seek on the 
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shores of Albion that happy combination 
of good things which had never been 
attained before; so that all who loved 
their fellow man (and who did not ?) could 
best show their attachment by pouring 
gold into the coffers of the Haldon Im- 
provement Company, whose brilUant pros- 
pects were as nothing compared with the 
satisfaction of the good they were going 
to do. 

** Woodman ! who expected to see you ? 
Are your ladies returned with you ? Is 
Miss Erne quite recovered ?" were friendly 
questions, but not so cordially toned but 
that Godfrey detected a Uttle annoyance 
underneath. 

" I came to attend this Meeting of 
which you omitted to send me notice, 
Mr. Polter." 

"Did we? How was that? Anyhow, 
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no one would have expected you to lose 
part of your holiday, considering how you 
were engaged. And talking of that, I 
should be glad to offer my good wishes, 
if I were sure they would be ac- 
cepted.'* 

"I am much obliged to you, but be- 
fore accepting or claiming them, I shall 
be glad if you will be good enough to 
explain what you mean by circulating, or 
encouraging, the report which I find is 
current here.'* 

"What report, my dear fellow?" 

"That I am engaged to my cousin. 
Miss Erne." 

" Do you mean to say you are not, 
then ?" 

** Do I mean to say that I treat en- 
gagements so lightly, Mr, Polter? what 
have I ever done that you should ac- 

VOL. IT. L 
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Cuse me of such conduct towards your 
niece ?" 

"Accuse you? Quite the reverse. I 
understood the thing was so, and I really 
believed it was very much better for all 
parties. There seemed no chance of your 
marrying, as you know ; and poor Fanny, 
it would be hard to keep her to an en- 
gagement that might drag on for years — 
indeed, I was led to believe she had no 
wish to continue it.'* 

" Excuse me, Mr. Polter, but you have 
been entirely misinformed." 

" Have I, indeed ? You surprise me. 
Of course you know best, but from my 
own acquaintance with her, I should have 
judged differently. My dear fellow, she 
is my own niece, so I am not likely to 
say anything against her; but seriously 
now — do you mean that she is willing 
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to wait for you an indefinite number of 
years, and that you are confident that 
her regard for you will last so long ?" 

" Sir, I object to such questions — they 
are quite beside the mark, I have left 
your niece* under the same roof with 
my own family, and I presume if there 
had been any change of purpose on 
her part, I should have been aware' of 
it." 

" Of course, and I say no more. The 
report has been believed, and I believed 
it among the rest, and I can truly say, 
with real goodwill towards yourself. I 
knew the high character Miss Erne bore 
in this place, and as I was told, it had 
been the dying request of poor Miss Noel 
that her wealth should be employed in 
benefitting Haldon, it gave me great 
satisfaction to think that the disposal of 

L ? 
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it was likely to be in your hands, and 
thought what a career lay before you, 
with your good sense and abilities and 
head for business — how easily you would 
double your wife's fortune, while at the 
same time you were confering obligations 
and benefits on the town, and indeed, on 
the country generally, by taking the lead 
in 'our enterprise, and giving it at once 
the stimulus of your capital, and the 
prestige of your name. 

" I saw you, in imagination, the bene- 
factor of Haldon, and its chief proprietor 
— ^your wife seconding you in all your 
benevolent schemes, and your amiable 
family at the head of all the fashion and 
wealth that will fill our houses when they 
know what we have to give them. And 
I felt glad that what I had dreamed of 
. so long, should be realised by a younger 
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and more fortunate man. You must for- 
give me if I have been mistaken— but such 
was my belief.'* 

" You had no right to believe anything 
of the kind,'* said Godfrey, angrily, "you 
might have* given me credit for being 
true to one who loves me.'* 

" Loves you ? oh, of course. In these 
matters, that point must never be doubted. 
You are convinced yourself that it is 
so?" 

** I am convinced of this, Mr. Polter, 
that I shall not permit any one else to 
doubt it/' 

" Quite right ; exactly what I should 
have expected you to say. And Fanny, 
poor girl ! is older now, and may 
have grown steadier. And so, after all, 
she may be as attached to you as you 
think, and there may be nothing in 
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all one has heard of previous engage- 
ments, or preferences. So long as she 
is happy — " 

" So long as she is my affianced wife, 
Mr. Polter, I will not allow her truth 
to be questioned — no, not if you were 
fifty times her uncle. I have hstened 
to you as patiently as I could, but I 
am ashamed now of having listened at 
all." 

'*You are warm, my dear fellow — I 
love you for it — but it is unnecessary, I 
only wish your happiness and hers. Do sit 
down and talk this over quietly. Did 
she ever happen to mention to you that 
she was engaged once before ?" 

" Never." 

** Did she ever name to you a certain 
Major Horsman — an old chum of her 
brother's ?'' 
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"No." 

" Well, my dear Woodman, I am sorry 
to make you look so savage, but I should 
recommend your just asking her the 
rights of that story. If all be as you 
think, she will have no objection to ex- 
plaining everything, of course.'* 

*• I should be ashamed of myself if I 
forced her confidence. I tell you what, 
Mr. Polter, I am sick of this. You have 
your reasons for wishing to break oflF our 
engagement, I see — but you are going to 
work the wrong way. I left Mr. Bustard's 
offices, and came to you, for no other rea- 
son that that he chose to intrude advice 
which reflected upon her — and what I 
would not hear from him, I shall not 
tolerate in you. I beg to resign my post 
as secretary, and shall clear my papers out 
of the office in a couple of hours, so you 
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may appoint a successor as soon as you 
please. Not a word more. Sir ; you seem 
to have forgotten that I am a gentleman 
— do not insist on my forgetting it too." 

It was some hours later, after a hard 
morning's work over the papers which 
had accumulated during his absence — in- 
cluding more bills of his own and his 
mother's than were quite agreeable to 
contemplate— that Godfrey was on his 
way to his home, anxious to ascertain 
when it would be ready for their return, 
and suddenly met Mrs. Treeby. So 
sudden, indeed, was their meeting, that 
he could see she had half a mind to pass 
without speaking; but as if something 
in his face re-assured her, she stopped, 
and held out her hand. 

" I am glad to see you back, Mr. Wood- 



man." 
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** That is pleasant to hear, for I thought 
you looked rather sorry," 

" Well, to tell you the truth — but no — 
I won't repeat the gossip I have heard 
and was silly enough to listen to; only 
just relieve my mind on this point — how 
is it between you and Fanny Fen- 
lake ?'' 

He relieved her mind in very few 
words, and she expressed her sense of 
the relief. 

"You will not be hurt at my having 
asked, but Mr. Treeby has been so vexed, 
so put out, with one thing and another, 
that, really, I have not known what to 
do. The tradespeople were all civil 
enough, of course, when they under- 
stood she had such good expectations, 
and our name was used rather too freely 
perhaps — and now they are restive about 
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their bUls, and keep worrying me; and 
I have written to Fanny, and her mother 
too, till I am tired, and can get no satis- 
factory answer, and never shall — and 
Mr. Treeby can hardly bear to hear the 
subject spoken of." 

"One moment — you used the word 
expectations. Did Fanny tell you she had 
any?" 

"Well, as it is all over now, there is 
no harm in owning it between ourselves — 
something you must have said gave her 
the notion that Miss Noel intended to 
make up to her for her father's losses. I 
never understood the rights of it, but 
she was pretty confident it was so to be ; 
and when she brought that beautiful 
dressing-case to our house, she firmly 
believed it would be her own, and her 
maid said as much to mine. Oh, that 
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reminds me, my maid picked up a little 
gold drop, or pendant, in Fanny's room, 
whicli must have belonged to some trinket, 
either of hers, or poor Miss Noel's, and 
I have had it packed up some time, intend- 
ing to send it to her by post, only I 
did not know where she was. TeU me 
where you are staying, and I will send 
it round to you, if you will take charge 
of it." 

He gave his address at the Royal 
Hotel, and they went their several ways ; 
the lady to contradict the reports which 
had given her so much annoyance, and 
the gentleman to transact his business 
as best he might. How he got through 
his inquiries, and how he reached the 
hotel afterwards, he never quite under- 
stood; for his head was swimming as 
if it had been struck. He had a vague 
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misty impression that something was 
wrong, but could not fix his ideas on 
any one point; and Mr. Macleod had 
been giving him a great deal of sound 
advice, touching the best method of re- 
trieving his fortunes, before he discovered 
that his auditor was not in a condition to 
profit by it. 

The Scotch lawyer had, indeed, taken 
a lively interest in Godfrey, and was ready 
to do all that an energetic friend and 
man of business could do, to rescue him 
from what he beheved to be a ruinous 
swindle. Happily, the delay in the ar- 
rangements for the purchase of the pro- 
perty had saved his small capital, includ- 
ing Margaret's loan, from the hands of 
the Company. It was still standing in 

Godfrey's name in the books of the B 

Bank, to be available when called for; 
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and Mr. Macleod was pointing out, with 
much lucidity, that by entering the firm 
of Macleod and Menteith, his abilities 
would have a fair prospect for the future, 
when he perceived that his young friend's 
attention was absorbed in breaking the 
seals of two packets — one of which 
had been brought in by the waiter. 

"What extravagance have you been 
guilty of now, Woodman ? Couldn't you 
walk through the town one morning with- 
out buying keepsakes — when Miss Fenlake 
would thank you much more for attending 
to the business that is to give her a 
home ?" 

"Just see that this is all right," said 
Godfrey, handing him the Macleod 
jewel. 

"Oh, you have found it after all. I 
am very glad. It has given me trouble 
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enough. I know I had to take it to be 
mended three times — ^those little pendants 
were always coming off. Ah! one is 
missing now— do you see ?'* 

"Is this the one?" Grodfrey showed 
what Mrs. Treeby had sent. 

" Yes, that's it, thanks. I'll soon have 
it put to rights for Sir Dugald. Poor 
Blanche wore it now and then to please 
him, but she said it always made her 
anxious, as it was so easUy broken." 

"Easily broken — aye, and yet it is a 
pretty thing, and a fellow would not care 
to lose it," said Godfrey, dreamily, "es- 
pecially if no one else cared for it, 
and he had looked upon it as his 



own." 



His friend glanced at him uneasily. 
"My dear fellow, you understand, of 
course, that Sir Dugald asserts no claim 
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to the toy. He gave it to Blanche, and 
from her it passed to Miss Erne. He re- 
ceives it as her gift, at her special request. 
Perhaps," still puzzled by the expression 
of Godfrey's eyes, "it had been already 
selected for or by some one else, and 
you think it will cause disappointment.*' 

" It has done mischief enough — don't 
let me see it again," said Godfrey. " And 
as to disappointment, if a fellow can't 
make up his mind to that, the sooner 
he is out of the way the better. Hang it 
all, Macleod, how you stare at one. I 
can tell you this, she has no one to care 
for her but me, and I must stand by her 
against the world." 

" Quite right, my dear fellow, when 
you can stand at all; but at present it 
seems to me you would be better in your 
bed. I shall put off dinner till eight 
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o'clock, and by that time your brains will 
have had a rest. Ah, poor lad/' he 
added to himself, as Godfrey reluctantly 
obeyed his injunction, " I doubt you 
have made a worse venture with your 
love than with your money; and that's 
saying a great deal." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Cawdor Fenlake had accompanied God- 
frey to the station, and the day being 
wet and the platform draughty, he, per- 
haps, took a chill; for he complained of 
indisposition in the evening. Indeed, 
though not confined to his bed, he was 
unable for the next few days to go out 
as usual, or to see any visitors ; and one 
room was given up to him entirely. He 
did not crave solitude, but one com- 
panion at a time was enough for his 
nerves, and no presence soothed them 

VOL. II. M 
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like Miss Erne's. Of course, his sister 
was his devoted nurse ; but her devo- 
tion was of a fitful and spasmodic cha- 
racter, and she never cared to be with 
him alone. Her duty, as she said, was 
to make up to Mrs. Woodman for God- 
frey's absence ; and the best way of doing 
this was to be cheerful, and go out, under 
Charley's escort, whenever the weather 
would permit. 

But Margaret found it difficult to refuse 
what seemed so valuable; and she lent 
the invalid books, and listened to his 
regrets over his past life, and as her 
advice for the future seemed looked for, 
ventured to offer some, and hoped she 
was thereby doing Godfrey and Fanny 
loyal service. Mrs. Battle, who was his 
special attendant, took care to let her 
mistress know how highly those favours 
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were appreciated, and what a blessed 
thing it was to see the poor young 
gentleman turning his mind to good, 
under her influence — she only feared it 
would not be lasting, as directly he went 
away, as he said, his old companions 
and habits would be struggling to get 
hold of him again. 

It was well-aimed flattery, for there 
is no ambition so insidious as that of 
turning a heart from evil to good; and 
Margaret, who had been exposed to very 
little hitherto, was no wiser than other 
people, and was ready to believe the 
best, and happy that she was allowed 
to be of so much use. It beguiled her 
out of her own thoughts, and lessened 
the blank of Godfrey's absence ; and what- 
ever helped her to think of him less, and 
to forget to brood over the coldness of 

M 2 
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his parting looks and words, was a 
benefit, she felt, to mind and body. She 
must begin to live without him and his 
loving care — unutterably sweet as it had 
been lately — and the more she spread 
her sympathies beyond the home circle, 
the better it might be for her peace. 

Perhaps Dr. Meyer thought the same; 
for finding how many hours she spent 
in Cawdor's company, he availed himself 
of the sudden return of warm, bright 
weather — one of those brief, precious in- 
terludes, when autumn seems to gather 
all her riches for a farewell feast — to 
propose an expedition, the first in which 
Margaret had been well enough to join. 
There was ' a ruined Schloss, with a 
glorious view from the old terrace, and 
the drive would not be too fatiguing, 
and if Mrs. Woodman would trust herself 
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and her amiable family to his guidance, 
he would take holiday for once, and 
arrange the whole. Would Mrs. Wood- 
man trust him ? 

Yes, certainly — with her dear children, 
and her good Margaret, and beloved 
Fanny, by all means ; they were welcome 
to go with him, and enjoy themselves, 
if it really were enjoyment ; but for her- 
self, she never did or could see the 
pleasure of climbing up hills, and fright- 
ening yourself to death for the sake of 
a view that you were too uncomfortable 
to look at; neither could she understand 
why you should take so much trouble 
to see tumble-down walls, when you could 
have sound ones by staying at home. 
It was very good-natured of Dr. Meyer, 
but her spirits were not equal to the 
exertion ; and she only hoped (with much 
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emphasis) Mr. Fenlake would not think 
of staying behind on her account, as 
an old woman, of many trials and sor- 
rows, was better alone with her own 
thoughts. 

Her self-abnegation was somewhat 
wasted ; Mr. Fenlake had not the 
slightest intention of staying behind ; the 
change of weather had so revived his 
nerves, that he positively craved a little 
air and recreation; and Dr. Meyer's 
grave warnings against fatigue were 
heroically set aside. 

Fanny, on her part, declared that 
though she had no heart for amusement 
in Godfrey's absence, especially as the 
few lines he wrote were evidently in 
such wretched spirits that she was sure 
everything was going wrong — still, she 
would not spoil the party by refusing 
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to go, if they wished it. It was no 
use expecting much liveliness from her, 
under the circumstances, but they were 
not to be uneasy — she would do her 
best to keep up for their sakes; and 
while they were about it, they might as 
well make a good large party of their 
acquaintance — it would be more amusing 
for the erirls. 

Perhaps so. Dr. Meyer observed; but 
a large party might be too fatiguing for 
the invalids, and as the physician in 
charge, he must consider them first. Be- 
sides, he had set his heart on the com- 
pany of his little friends, Lucy and 
Charles — and, in short. Miss Fenlake's 
kind suggestion was declined with thanks, 
to her extreme annoyance. It was too 
evident, when they started, that she was 
in anything but a benign humour; but 
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whether this were owin^ to the letters 
she had received that day, or to the 
depression of Godfrey's absence, no one 
could venture to inquire. 

Her sulkiness was not much heeded; 
for Cawdor, who occupied the same car- 
riage with her and Margaret and Charley, 
was too much accustomed to it to care ; 
and Margaret herself was enjoying in 
the new delight of freedom, and the pros- 
pect of returning strength to be spent in 
that work of love which alone could com- 
pensate for what she must soon lose. Her 
companion seemed to read her thoughts 
in her expanding brow and glistening 
eye, and leaning forward on his seat that 
his voice might reach her ear, began to 
talk, as was his wont, of schemes and 
visions of benevolence, and the immense 
good to be done in the world by judicious 
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employment of "bapital, till Fanny could 
bear it no longer. 

"It is all very well/* she said, im- 
patiently, "and it sounds very grand, I 
dare say, to spend a great deal of money on 
something that makes you talked about as 
charitable, and generous ; but I maintain 
there is much more charity and generosity 
in taking care that those who belong to 
you are comfortable, and that is just what 
people think nothing about. It quite pro- 
vokes me to read of thousands of pounds 
being left to this Society, and that hos- 
pital, as if people were doing something 
extra generous, when all the while they 
may have friends or relations who would 
be too glad of the money, and want it 
much more." 

There could be no doubt of the sincerity 
of this speech; Margaret understood the 
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reproach as well as if it had been uttered, 
and so, perhaps, did Cawdor, for in his 
eagerness to silence his sister, he inflicted 
a kick on Charley's legs, which, of course, 
were everywhere but where they might have 
been supposed to be. While that young 
gentleman was remonstrating, and threat- 
ening reprisals, Miss Erne could not help 
putting the question to her neighbour, 
" Is anything wrong?" 

" Wrong ?" was the answer, with a 
shrill laugh, " I should think so. Every- 
thing is wrong when people are pestered 
for money they haven't got. I never 
knew such cheats as the Haldon trades- 
people, charging nobody knows what for 
their things, and not having the civility to 
wait one's convenience, but worrying for 
their money as if one had nothing else 
to do with it. It was too bad of Jane 
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Treeby to forward their letters, but her 
husband leads her such a life about 
their housekeeping, I suppose she was 
afraid he would scold her about this. 
He was abominably shabby in his be- 
haviour to mo all the time I was there ; 
never gave me a thing worth thanking 
for." 

"I wonder what you would consider 
worthy of gratitude ?" observed her 
brother, sharply ; for, in spite of 
Charley and the carriage - wheels, he 
had overheard the greater part of her 
speech. 

"Oh dear, I can tell you at once. 
When you and Margaret set up your 
charitable institutions, if you will keep a 
vacancy for Godfrey and me, I shall be 
most thankful. We shall want all we can 



get. 
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"A cottage rent free, with coal and 
candle, for instance?" said he, laughing, 
to hide his annoyance. 

" Yes, we must not be proud, and the 
bits from the parlour table will never be 
refused. Charley, you will come and see 
me sometimes, and save me a little of 
your pudding when you can't eat it your- 
self, won't you ? And Margaret will lend 
me tracts, on making home happy and 
keeping husbands out of harm's way — 
won't you, Margaret ?" 

" If tracts are all you want to make 
your home happy, they are easily had," 
said Margaret. " I would do more than 
that for such an end." 

" My dear 1 Words are better than 
deeds all the world over. Anybody can 
do things, but everybody cannot talk like 
you and Cawdor. To tell you the truth I 
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can't stand it any longer, and as I see 
Dr. Meyer and the girls mean to walk up 
this hill, I shall trouble you to let me do 
the same." 

Her brother gladly complied, for as 
Charley jumped out too, he hoped to have 
Margaret to himself; but this hope was 
bhghted by Dr. Meyer's officiousness, 
in coming to inquire after his convalescent, 
and walking by the carriage up the 
hill, talking to her all the way. If looks 
could have palsied his tongue, his eloquent 
discourse on the beauties of the scenery, 
on the climate, the foliage, and the soil, 
would have met with an untimely doom ; 
but, on the contrary, every savage glance 
seemed to act as a spur, and though 
wiping his forehead under the unwonted 
exercise of body and mind, he kept Mar- 
garet's attention absorbed till they reached 
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the highest point that could be obtained 
in the carriage. 

Here, in a favourable position for en- 
joying the view, stood a snug little 
** Restauration," with benches and tables 
under the trees, and accommodation gener- 
ally, in a somewhat primitive fashion, for 
man and beast. A wide expanse of country 
stretched away below, the foreground 
being broken with rocks and pinewood, 
and above, the remains of the old knightly 
tower still maintained its stern aspect of 
frowning strength, so far as the ivy 
and creepers would allow. These, wreath- 
ing and twining round buttress and mul- 
lion, at once helped to soften their severity 
and conceal their decay. One wing of 
the castle was, however, a mass of ruins, 
having fallen in during the winter gales, 
and it required active limbs and steady 
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heads to clamber amoDg them with any 
amount of security. 

Of course, where there was a view and 
a bench, there was a band also, and the 
arrival of the party was greeted by the 
performance of a waltz in such admirable 
time; that Charlotte protested it was 
not safe. How was any one to climb 
those rocks and dance too ? and yet 
dance she must, if they went on with that 
tune. 

" Make haste, and get out of hearing, 
Miss Woodman, or I shall be asking the 
honour of your hand," said Cawdor. "1 
wish I could oflfer to help you in your 
ascent, but I am afraid I must not ven- 
ture. I have not Dr. Meyer's mira- * 
culous strength and spirits. I suppose 
* his foot is on his native heath, and his 
name is MacGregor,' for nothing else 
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could have brought him up that hill 
at such a pace, and talking the whole 
way/' 

The Doctor seemed to take it as a 
compliment. 

" Rob Roy — yes, yes — I am a moun- 
tain eeer by birth ; and when I was your 
age, would no more have sat in a carriage 
up such a hill, than I would have done 
a few other things I have seen you do. 
I suppose you will have strength and 
spirits enough to guard Miss Erne for 
ten minutes, while I show my young 
friends a little of the old Schloss ?'* 

Cawdor assured him he had, and it 
was arranged that he and Margaret should 
wait where they were till the more active 
members of the party had explored the 
fallen side of the ruin — and that after 
luncheon, for which they had brought 
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materials in the carriage, they should 
all walk round the terrace for the young 
ladies to sketch a favourite gateway. 
While Margaret was anxiously impressing 
caution on Charley and Lucy, Cawdor 
took his sister aside for a few aflfectionate 
words of advice. 

"Look here — you have been showing 
your temper all the way to such an ex- 
tent, that I don't know if it is of much 
use speaking, but unless you are quite 
mad, you will take a hint to your own 
advantage. I must speak to her alone 
and quietly, if only to undo what you 
have done, and the least you can do is 
to keep that officious ass out of the way 
— consult him, or flirt with him, which- 
ever you like, only prevent his boring 
us when he is not wanted. You under- 
stand — I'll make it worth your while." 

VOL. II. N 
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" Nothing is worth my while now that 
does not bring me in some money. If 
you can flatter her into giving us 
that, I shall think you cleverer than 1 do 
now.*' 

** Well, well, have patience — I don't 
speak without reason, and I have good 
hopes of her listening to me, if only I 
have a chance; but if you won't help, 
you must manage for yourself, and I can 
tell you she looked terribly annoyed at 
the way you talked. It was just as if 
you were implying that she had robbed 

you." 

'' So she has.*' 

" Stuff — you know better." 

" She would rob me of all if she could, 
mind that." 

" Then my plan is the best for us both. 
I'll relieve you of that danger, if possible." 
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" You'll never do that. If you coax 
her into trusting you with fiinds for chari- 
ties, or make her believe that in common 
justice she should make us some compen- 
sation, it will be more to the purpose. If 
I don't get money somehow to stop these 
harpies' mouths, I shall have to do some- 
thing for myself." 

** Take to dealing in trinkets, perhaps ; 
you are a good judge, we know." 

** What do you mean by that, pray ?" 

" That your friends are waiting for you. 
Take care of yourself, my dear. You are 
a bold climber, but a slip in such a place 
would be awkward. Dr. Meyer, I give 
my sister into your special charge, for her 
high spirits are apt to lead her into 
danger." 

As the party moved away, Margaret's 
eyes followed them, and noticing how 

N 2 
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Fanny persisted in keeping aloof from the 
rest, could not help observing to her com- 
panion, **I do not think your sister's 
high spirits will endanger her safety to- 
day." 

" You noticed that, did you ?*' said he 
eagerly, " nothing escapes your penetra- 
tion. I feared it was so ; she is evidently 
depressed and worried, poor girl. I sup- 
pose Woodman tells her more than he 
does you or me, and she may have reasons 
for fretting that we know nothing about. 
What a blessing for her that she has such 
a friend as yourself." 

To this Miss Erne made no reply, but 
led the way to a sunny bench, on which 
she seated herself and remained silently 
contemplating the lovely prospect, as if 
its quiet beauty were a refreshment, after 
contact with uncongenial minds. Cawdor 
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watched her anxiously, longing to know 
the nature of her meditations, eager to 
avail himself of the opportunity which 
might be brief, and yet afraid of losing all 
by being in a hurry. 

He did not assume a seat by her side, 
but leaned over the back of the bench, as 
if he too were intent on the view they 
had come so far to see. He had meant to 
be eloquent, touching, and impressive when 
he had her alone, so as to convince her un- 
derstanding and move her heart on the lone- 
liness of a life of benevolence, unless sus- 
tained by devoted aflFection, ever watchful 
and sympathising ; but it was difficult to 
. make a beginning, while she was thinking 
of something else, and he would have given 
the world to know why the bright hazel 
eyes were steadily fixed on the distance, 
as if they saw what was hidden from him. 
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She was the first to speak, and in the 
tone of one who had taken a resolu- 
tion. 

" I am afraid your sister is under a 
wrong impression, Mr. Fenlake, both as 
regards Godfrey and myself. She spoke 
to-day — not for the first time — as if it 
would be only natural that I should divide 
my large legacy with my cousin. Under 
other circumstances it would be natural, as 
he has been the kindest of brothers to me ; 
but she does not yet understand that in 
this case, he would no more accept such a 
gift than I could ofior it. I have no ob- 
jection to the truth being generally known. 
I had no claim whatever on Miss Noel; 
the money she left me I consider only as 
a trust, and the sooner I have relieved 
myself of it, the happier I shall be/' 

"I, at least, understood it was so,*' 
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said he, bending down over her, and 
speaking in a low, earnest voice. **I 
knew your noble purpose of devoting 
yourself to do good with your fortune, 
and I have waited till I could ask if 
you are prepared for such a task — 
alone ?" 

She looked up in surprise; he hurried 
on before she had time to check him. 

" Alone, even among the grateful hearts 
you were making happy — would not 
benevolence itself be too heavy a burden 
for one like yourself, so capable of loving, 
so deserving to be loved ?'* 

" It would," she said, quickly, ** and 
therefore, Mr. Fenlake," there was a 
marked emphasis in her manner of speak- 
ing, which he could not but notice, 
"it is not my intention to undertake 
it at all. When I have decided on the 
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right objects, I mean to put the money 
out of my own power, only reserving 
a maintenance that will make me in- 
dependent in a quiet way. By this 
arrangement I may hope that the good 
will be done, whether I am well or ill, 
whether I live or die. My cousin ap- 
preciates my decision.'' 

"Of course, he could but be struck, 
as I am,'' faltered Cawdor, who certainly 
was struck, and heavily too. Assisting 
her to distribute a certain percentage 
of conscience money, involving little 
trouble, and a good deal of importance, 
and leaving a handsome surplus for 
personal enjoyment, was a task he would 
cheerfully have undertaken; but to see 
principal and interest handed over to 
trustees — that was quite another thing. 
It was not his idea of benevolence or 
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charity, and his reverence for Miss Erne 
fell many degrees at once. 

There could be no doubt she was 
in earnest — when was she otherwise ? It 
did just cross his mind that it might only 
be a test; but this, which would have 
been probable w^ith some women he 
had known, was too unlike Margaret 
Erne's straightforward ways to be ad- 
mitted for an instant. What she might 
consider a maintenance would just be 
starvation, compared with the style of 
living he had anticipated; and he was 
only too glad that he had not committed 
himself further. Mental improvement and 
domestic bliss would be expensive luxuries 
on such terms, and must, therefore, be 
relinquished ; but Fanny's words recurred 
to his mind, and with them the conver- 
sation between the cousins of which he 
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had, on the day of his arrival, over- 
heard a part. 

**I could envy you,*' he said, with a 
heavy sigh, " and yet. Miss Erne, I could 
pity you, too. It is so hard to be just 
as well as generous — so much wrong is 
done by those who mean to do right, 
simply from not knowing the whole of a 
case; and when the wrong is done, it 
is so difficult to repair it afterwards. 
We have felt that, bitterly enough — 
suffering as we all do from injury, under 
the name of law, for which we have no 
redress. I do not blame poor Miss 
Noel — she only believed what she was 
told; but if she had known the facts, 
I cannot but think she would have placed 
justice higher in her scale of duties than 
even such charity as yours." 

He paused for an answer; but Mar- 
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garet remainiDg silent, he went on, in a 
tone of deep feeling. 

" You, who know what it is to 
have visions of doing good, can in some 
degree conceive what my disappointment 
was, when the plans, agreed to by my 
poor father, and just on the eve of com- 
pletion, were all given up — the promises 
broken on which the poor had depended, 
and the happiest dreams of my life dis- 
pelled for ever. I can truly say that I 
have never been the same man since, and 
until I can redeem the pledge then given, 
I feel as if I should not be fit for any- 
thing again. There is no bond so sacred 
as a promise — and what is it when made 
to the poor ?" 

" And have you never been able to 
keep your promises? It is some time 
since that lawsuit was decided." 
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" No ; when I could not do all, I pre- 
ferred to do nothing. Indeed, with my 
wretched health, there was little I could 
do; but you have made me think, and I 
see I ought to have tried — I might even 
yet— if only—" 

A finger tapped his shoulder ; he looked 
round, and the unfinished sentence died 
on his lips. The " ice-cold hand " of the 
Gray Brother had scarcely been a more 
unwelcome interruption. 

" Horsman 1" he stammered out, hardly 
knowing what he said. " What do you 
want ? Where did you come from ? Who 
told you I was here ?" 

The new-comer seemed to take it all 
very coolly. He was a well-dressed, 
rather good-looking man, with a bold 
eye and cynical smile; and the peculiar 
glance with which he surveyed Mr. Fen- 
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lake from head to foot, while swinging 
a stout cane in his hand, was by no 
means calculated to restore his compo- 
sure. 

"Three questions at once," he said, 
advancing ; " which shall I answer first ? 
You ask me what I want. Shall I tell 
you ?" 

The tone was insolent, almost menac- 
ing. Cawdor threw an alarmed glance 
at Miss Erne, and tried to receive it as 
an excellent joke. 

" No need — I know you of old. You 
have scented the good luncheon in our 
hampers, like an experienced traveller as 
you are. Miss Erne, may I introduce 
my friend Major Horsman to you ? We 
are fortunate in having met him here, 
for he is a first-rate authority in sight- 
seeing, having seen everything that he 
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ought to see, and a good deal that he 
ought not into the bargain." 

"And you may add, remembers all he 
sees," said the Major, as he bowed to 
Miss Erne, and accepted a place on the 
bench, "which adds to his value as a 
guide, as he can give warning at dangerous 
places." 

" I hope there are none here," said 
Margaret. 

" Well, wherever there are old ruins, 
you should always take care of your foot- 
ing; and it is not a bad thing at any 
time to keep a good look-out. Have you 
been long in Germany ?" 

The conversation, turned into this safe 
channel, flowed smoothly on for some 
little time; and Cawdor, meanwhile, had 
leisure to regain his breath, and decide 
on his line of action. If there was a 
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man he both feared and hated, it was 
his friend, Major Horsman; and though 
his only chance was of disarming him by 
cordiality, and sheltering himself beneath 
the shield of social intercourse, he dreaded 
every word that came out of his mouth, 
lest he should turn that inconvenient 
memory of his to some unpleasant ac- 
count. 

His fears were not unfounded, for 
though the Major was on his guard at 
first, as he warmed in conversation, not 
only did his remarks, expressions and 
opinions offend Margaret's taste, but he 
would appeal to Cawdor to confirm his 
statements, and support his views; and 
it was hard work for that gentleman to 
do so without contradicting those he had 
professed a short time before. All his 
ingenuity could not prevent a disastrous 
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impression on the mind he was so anxious 
to dispose in his favour, and he was as 
much reheved as she was when the re- 
turn of the others interrupted the Major's 
discourse. 

They had returned, indeed, sooner 
than they intended, as Fanny, whose 
sullen discontent had increased at every 
step, protested she was tired to death, 
and must have her luncheon at once, or 
she should drop from exhaustion. The 
sight of the Major was as unexpected 
to her as to her brother, and her face 
betrayed a variety of emotions, not lost 
upon him, as he approached with some- 
thing of defiance in his manner, at first, 
though it soon changed into the familiarity 
of old acquaintance. Their conversation 
was short, as he had to be introduced to 
the others, and was speedily engaged in 
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so fascinating the young ladies, that 
they were quite ready to instal him as 
the valuable acquisition he professed to 
be. 

The luncheon was quickly consumed; 
it was scarcely prudent for the conva- 
lescents to linger over it; and while 
carving pie and chicken, and uncorking 
bottles of wine, he contrived to keep up 
a rattling fire of anecdote, compliment, 
and raillery, which fairly silenced Dr. 
Meyer, and made Charlotte and her sisters 
think him the most delightfully odd, funny 
creature they had ever met in their 
lives. Fanny's sulkiness had entirely dis- 
appeared ; she seemed to have eyes and 
ears only for the new-comer, laughed the 
loudest at his jokes, and claimed the 
lion's share of his attentions. 

As far as Margaret could judge, he ap- 
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peared at first disposed to pay the most 
to Charlotte; but before the meal was 
over, Miss Fenlake had effectually ap- 
propriated him, and was in a radiant 
flutter of excitement and gratified vanity, 
that roused in the watcher's mind an in- 
dignant remembrance of the absent God- 
frey. Those smiles, those gay sallies, had 
all been his when Margaret first saw them 
together; and she had to rebuke herself 
for want of charity in order to prevent 
her thoughts being read. Perhaps they 
were, after all, for as they rose from table, 
the Doctor took an opportunity of ob- 
serving that their new acquaintance was 
a very amusing personage, but a poor 
substitute for Mr. Woodman. 

" With him one is always safe and sure 
— with those fine talkers and jokers, it is 
much like walking on the slippery rocks. 
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that roll over and twist your ancle when 
you least expect it." 

" What is that about rolling over and 
twisting your ancle?*' called out the 
Major, from the distance. His ears 
must have been very sharp, for the girls 
were all chattering round him at the 
time. " You are not frightening Miss 
Erne into sitting here all day, instead 
of coming to see the old gate-way, and 
the Lover's Bridge — the bridge conse- 
crated to courage and true love ?" 

"Oh, where is that? We had not 
heard of that 1" cried Fanny, " courage 
and true love 1 how romantic I I don't 
believe there is any story of the kind, ex- 
cept what you have invented, you imagi- 
native creature 1" 

" Well, certainly. Miss Fenlake, I have 
not met with them often in real life, so 

2 
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I might be excused for inventing them — 
but in this case, I have authorities to 
back me; and when you see the spot 
you will beUeve my tale, though as im- 
probable as the honour of man, and the 
constancy of woman." 

" For shame, Major Horsman ! You 
will make us all suspect you if you are 
so severe upon others 1" 

** Any one may suspect — but you know 
me/' was his half- whispered answer, of 
ambiguous import, for Fanny pouted, 
and turned away with a pettish ges- 
ture of annoyance. Cawdor, who had 
watched them both, now found time to 
drop the word in his friend's ear, 
which he had not been able to utter 
before. 

" I say, Horsman, T\\ make it all right 
— don't let us quarrel. Leave me your 
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address, and I'll write to you in a day 
or two, honour bright/' 

*' No need, my dear fellow; I am going 
to Kaisersruhe for a few days. Such plea- 
sant company is not to be met with every- 
where, you know. I daresay you can 
show me a little of life, if my inexperience 
is at fault.'* 

*' Don't, Horsman — you'll be the ruin 
of me if you don't take care, and that 
will spoil your own chance as well as 
mine." 

" Are you engaged to that young lady 
with the hazel eyes and dark hair ?'* 

'' No, not exactly — not yet — but I 
hope " 

" She came into a good property lately, 
did she not?" 

''Yes — the fortune we were so nearly 
having ourselves." 
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" Oh, ah I — I remember. And you are 
trying for it a second time. I wish you 
the success you deserve, and congratulate 
her on her prospects of happiness. It 
was most fortunate I chanced to light on 
you all here, as I was only passing through 
the country, and had no intention of stop- 
ping at Kaisersruhe." 

" Very lucky indeed," said Cawdor. 

"Yes — we shall have time to discuss 
old times and bygones at our leisure. 
Your sister is looking remarkably well. I 
believe I ought to congratulate her too, 
if her choice is half as happy as Miss 
Erne's. Here are the ladies waiting for 
us ; and you have allowed the fat little 
doctor to appropriate your fair one. You 
are not so keen to win as you used to 
be.'* 

** Time will show," said Cawdor, with 
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a smile, that ill disguised his exasper- 
ation, and heartily did he wish, as his 
dear friend hastened to Fanny's side, that 
he might, in some of his venturous clam- 
bering, meet with an accident that would 
at any rate lay him up for a month. 

Of this, however, there seemed at pre- 
sent, little chance, for the path they were 
taking was sufl&oiently wide for safety, be- 
ing a terrace cut in the solid rock, and de- 
fended with a low stone wall or parapet, 
in tolerable repair. It had probably 
formed part of the ancient fortification, 
and on looking down the dizzy crag, only 
partially clothed with trees and bushes, it 
was easy to understand and beUeve the 
old tales of heroic defence, for such a 
place might well be maintained by a few 
resolute men, as long as provisions and 
water lasted. 
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The gentlemen talked learnedly of bat- 
tles and sieges, modern ordnance, and 
engineering, and the short work that 
would be made of such defences now ; 
all of which would have been interesting to 
Margaret, but for the misery of seeing Char- 
ley scramble upon the parapet, for the plea- 
sure of walking as near the edge as pos- 
sible. She knew, by experience, that to 
betray her alarm would only put it into 
his head that he was doing a splendidly 
courageous thing ; so she kept her pal- 
pitations to herself, and tried to recollect 
her historical facts for the credit of 
English education — though, every time 
Charley stumbled, her dates and her 
memory got sadly confused. But when 
Lucy began to emulate her brother's 
agility, she could bear it no longer, and 
peremptorily desired she would remember 
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she was a young lady, and ought to walk 
steadily with the rest. 

Her agony of fear made her voice sound 
more angry than the oflFence seemed to 
deserve, and though Lucy obeyed, it was 
with sulky reluctance, taking pains to 
go as near every doubtful place as possi- 
ble. When Margaret, in despair, would 
have held her by the hand, she fairly ran 
off, and the winding of the terrace soon 
took her out of sight. 

" Charley, Charley ! go after her ! Take 
care of her !" gasped Margaret, bitterly 
regretting the loss of her elastic strength. 
Fanny laughed sarcasticalljs and com- 
pared her to a hen with ducklings; it 
was nonsense to expect children to walk 
demurely when they were out for plea- 
sure — she thought it a pity to be 
always checking and scolding them. She 
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feared Margaret's nerves had been too 
much shaken to deal with such restless 
little mortals ; if she would only leave 
Lucy to heVf she would be answerable for 
her safety. And walking on with Major 
Horsman, she confessed to him, that some 
invalids were dreadfully trying to deal 
with — fancying nobody could do any- 
thing but themselves, and yet requiring 
everybody to be considering their weak- 
nesses. 

" I did not know you were fond of 
children,'* was his reply, in a dubious 
tone. 

"What do you know of me, and my 
tastes ?" retorted she, dropping her voice 
and eyes simultaneously. He bent his 
head lower, and whispered his answer, 
and then there was a short silence 
between them, during which the girls 
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exohanged knowing glanoes, and won- 
dered privately what Godfrey would think. 
To Margaret's reKef, they soon came up 
with the children, absorbed in admiration 
of a countrywoman's basket of grapes, 
while she was lavishing tender epithets 
upon their angelic beauty, and fair hair. 
They were welcome to as many grapes 
as they chose to eat, for the love of 
their sweet faces ; and not being troubled 
with scruples, they had their hands and 
mouths already as full as they could hold. 
** Oh, Margaret I this is jolly !" was 
Charley's exclamation, when he could 
speak at all, " I can't make out what 
she is jabbering about, except that wo 
are angels; but her grapes are prime, 
and I've no money, so you must 

pay." 

'* Margaret is used to that," said 
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Charlotte, "it is the burden of the 
family song. We have leaned upon her 
so much, that we should not know what 
to do without her now." 

Fanny's eyes looked spiteful; Major 
Horsman glanced at her, and at Cawdor, 
and then somewhat greedily at Margaret's 
purse, from which she was remunerating 
the good-humoured peasant. He under- 
stood more than people supposed, and 
so did Dr. Meyer, who detected a 
look of intelligence that passed be- 
tween the two gentlemen immediately 
afterwards. 

" Come," he said, impatiently, " we 
have more yet to see, the Gate and 
Lover's Bridge are just a step or two 
beyond, and we have not much time to 
spare." 

"Oh!" cried Charlotte, "do let me 
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sketch this good woman with her grapes. 
She is quite a picture in the sunshine. 
Margaret will wait with me, I know, 
if you like to go on." 

Margaret agreed, if the children would 
promise to avoid the parapet; and as 
Lucy was still busy with her grapes, 
she promised without hesitation. The 
party moved on accordingly, Ethel and 
Joanna being ambitious to secure a 
sketch also. Another turn brought them 
a fine view of the old ivy-crowned gate- 
way, on the upper terrace, as well as 
of the so-called Lover's Bridge, a sharp 
spur of grey-rock reaching from the 
Castle to the foot of the hill — so steep 
on one side as to afford no footing even 
for a goat, but having a narrow ledge 
on the other, by which precarious path- 
way, according to tradition, a daring 
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youth had carried his lady-love from 
durance to freedom. The Major told 
the story as he had read it in a French 
journal, graphically and well, Charley 
devouring every word, and longing to 
try if he could perform the feat. 

"I am sure I could do it if I might 
take off my boots and stockings," said he, 
eagerly. 

" And carry me over, too, Charley ?" 
asked Fanny. 

" You ? I dare say ! Godfrey would, 
though. He'd stick at nothing to get you 
out of a scrape." 

"There are two qualities required, re- 
member," said Major Horsman ; " the 
lady's constancy must be as sound as the 
cavalier's courage. I would advise no 
fair damsel to run the risk till she is as 
sure of the one as of the other." 
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" You talk great nonsense/' said Fanny, 
pettishly ; " and I am sure very few 
men^s constancy would stand the test, if 
they were fairly tried. But it is always 
safe to lay the blame on the poor 
women." 

Dr. Meyer stroked his chin, and 
hummed a few bars from " La Son- 
nambula." 

"Yes," observed Cawdor, "I was just 
thinkiug such a descent would be splendid 
for Patti." 

The girls, who had not seen the opera, 
requiring an explanation, he went on to 
describe the well-known scene, and the 
diflferent celebrated performers he had 
seen in it, but was somewhat abruptly 
cut short by the Major. 

" Those things do very well on the 
stage, but they are not the least like 
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real soiDDambulism. There is always a 
disproportion between the climber and the 
rocks on those occasions. Lady Macbeth 
is the only one who gives an idea of 
reality, by simply walking in with her eyes 
fixed and a candle in her hand." 

" They don't always take candles," said 
Charley. "A fellow at school bumped 
his head awfully against the bed-room 
door, and we all shied boots at 
him." 

" Did you have a candle when you took 
back the locket, Fanny ?" asked a shrill 
little voice at her elbow. 

A thunder-clap would hardly have 
startled her more, and those of the 
party who overheard the question, were 
amazed at the speechless passion ex- 
pressed in her features. 

'* What do you mean, Lucy ?" said 
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Ethel. *' What is the joke between you 
two ?'' 

" Don't ask her," stammered Fanny ; 
*' she is an exceedingly naughty, pert 
child — she does not know what she is 
talking about, and I am very angry with 
her, indeed." 

** I do know, though !" cried Lucy, 
defiantly ; " and Godfrey would be very 
angry with you if I told him ! Oh, you 
can't catch me, if that's what you want I" 

And darting from Fanny's infuriated 
grasp, she made but one bound, and 
was capering triumphantly on the for- 
bidden parapet, just as Margaret came 
up. 

" You can't reach me here, if you try 
ever so !" 

Poor little enfant terrible! The words 
were hardly uttered, when her foot slipped 
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on the stones, and she disappeared over 
the precipice. 

The horror of that moment may be left 
to the imagination. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A DARKENED room, noiseless feet mov- 
ing cautiously, kind hands serving un- 
weariedly, medical care and skill wrestling 
-with the destroyer — such was the scene 
that blotted out every other from Mar- 
garet's thoughts, while that precarious 
young life hung on the balance. How 
it all happened — how the little senseless 
form was rescued from the bushes that 
mercifully broke her fall — how the journey 
home was accomplished — how the news 
was told to her mother, was all a hazy 
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dream to her now. It had been lived 
through, and the child still lived, and 
might recover. But what the injury- 
would prove to be, no one could pro- 
phesy ; and she was Godfrey's pet, and 
he had believed her safe in Margaret's 
care, and he was on his road now, with 
all the terror of the first summons upon 
him — and how should she answer for 
her neglect ? 

The nursing fell to her share by right, 
as, from the moment the poor child re- 
covered consciousness, she seemed easiest 
in her presence, and had an evident dis- 
like to that of Battle. Primrose, with 
her coaxing and petting, suited her much 
batter, and she was the only helper ad- 
mitted. The girls were frightened, and 
shrunk from the sight of the sulTering 
they could not relieve. Mrs. Woodman 
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looked in regularly at stated hours, and 
stood shaking her head, with the tears 
running down her cheeks, as she watched 
the restless movements, but was never 
of the slightest use ; and it was a relief 
when her periodical entry had been 
accomplished without startling the little 
patient. 

But Mrs. Battle took her exclusion in 
great dudgeon, and waged scornful war 
with Primrose on the subject, until the 
latter's good humour being exhausted, 
she told her she should not wonder if 
Miss Erne had had enough of her creep- 
ing ways, and that it was a very awkward 
story about the poor young lady's locket, 
that turned up directly the police got 
a hint. 

As may be supposed, this made matters 
worse, and Mrs. Battle insisted on an 
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explanation; and it transpired that the 
young ladies had talked among themselves 
about the locket, and Miss Erne had 
stopped them, and did not wish it talked 
about, and they took it for granted it 
was on Battle's account. But there. 
Primrose could not stay any longer 
argufying, when her dear child wanted 
her upstairs ; Battle had only to ask 
Miss Fenlake and Mr. Fenlake, for that 
matter, and they would tell her just the 
same. 

Miss Fenlake, when applied to, shuffled 
as usual, and it was difl&cult to extract 
a decided answer, one way or another. 
She didn't know what the young ladies 
had said, they often talked nonsense; 
and as to Miss Erne, she had her own 
reasons, no doubt, for stopping them. 
The story was a strange one, and per- 
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haps the less said about it the better. 

"Begging your pardon, ma'am, when 
a poor and respectable person's name is 
took away unpleasantly, something must 
be said about it, and something will. I 
should be glad to know what Miss Erne 
may have said against me." 

" I don't know, I am sure. She is 
not more careful in what she says than 
other people. She wished nothing more 
to be said about the trinket, and of 
course, had her reasons. Whether they 
had anything to do with you I cannot 
say. 

" She has good reason for treating me 
well, if ever a lady had," said the angry 
woman, " and if you knew all I could 
tell you, ma'am, you'd not be so fond 
of her company, nor so easy in your 
mind when you're away. I've kept her 
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counsel, honourable, all this time; but 
if she takes a poor person's character 
away, I'll make her sorry for it— that I 
will." 

"Mrs. Battle, you forget — whatever 
her faults may be, I cannot allow you 
to speak against Mr. Woodman's re- 
lations." 

" Oh, you can't, ma'am ? I am sorry, 
I'm sure ; and it is very generous of 
you to take her part, considering what she 
would take from you, if she could ! There ! 
it's out now !" said the passionate woman, 
unable to control herself any longer ; for 
like many crafty people, when once her 
smooth outward crust was broken, there 
was no restraining the rush from within, 
" it's out now, and I don't care, but it's 
my belief she'd give all Miss Noel's 
money to change places with you, 
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ma'am, and I've my reasons for believ- 
ing it." 

'* My kind, good Battle," said Miss 
Fenlake, softly, " I am sure your reasons 
must be excellent as your motives ; 
and if Miss Erne has really been unjust 
in her suspicions of you, no wonder 
you are hurt and angry. What she 
can see in me to envy, I have not 
the least idea? but if she can suspect 
you—" 

" Suspect me, indeed, ma'am ! Me, 
whom Sir Dugald thought nothing good 
enough for, because of my attentions to 
the poor young lady ! I had orders from 
him to be always at hand, even when 
Miss Erne was there, taking so much 
on herself as she did — she best knows 
why — and it was my duty to be near, and 
I was near, and so I came to hear what 
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went on, and nothing should have made me 
open my lips about it, if I'd been properly 
treated — but after this — there, ma'am, 
you may as well know all about it now. 
Miss Noel, she fancied Miss Erne and Mr. 
Woodman were engaged, and that they 
would marry on her fortune, and when 
she found out it was not so, she taxed 
Miss Erne with being fond of him — I 
heard her." 

" And what did she say in answer ?" 
Fanny's eyes dilated as she put the ques- 
tion. 

"Well, ma'am, it seems hardly fair 
to repeat such things ; but after what you 
have said — Oh dear, ma'am ! how you 
startled me, to be sure 1" 

She might well be startled, for Miss 
Erne was standing by, and how much 
she had overheard could only be guessed 
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by the expression of distress in her pale, 
worn face. For a moment, both lady and 
servant shrank with guilty consciousness 
from the mute reproach of the kind eyes, 
which seemed to appeal against such 
unexpected cruelty; till Fanny, recover- 
ing her presence of mind, hoped nothing 
was the matter — that Lucy was not 
worse ? 

" She has had a feverish dream, and 
she is very much excited, and wants to 
see you, if you can come to her now. You 
did not hear me knock, and I am afraid 
I startled you." 

" Yes, you did very much. We were 
just talking of you and poor Miss Noel," 
said Fanny, with a coolness that fairly 
took Mrs. Battle by surprise. She de- 
tained her mistress a moment to ask, in 
a carefully guarded tone, betraying the 
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passion underneath, if she could be of 
any use to Miss Lucy ? 

"I think not at present/' said Mar- 
garet. 

"Then, ma'am — if you please — as I 
do not seem to be trusted ; I should wish 
to leave you this day month." 

** This day month ?" said Margaret, 
" you are under a mistake, Battle. I do 
not wish to inconvenience you, but after 
to-day you will be in my service no 
longer. I will settle with you this after- 
noon, and shall be obliged by your 
making arrangements to go as soon as 
you can." 

It was new to Mrs. Battle to feel 
cowed, and she understood for the first 
time what her daughter meant by saying 
that Miss Erne's eyes seemed to look 
through you sometimes. Not a word 
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could she find in reply, and as Margaret 
passed on to return to her patient she 
slunk away to find Amelia, and consult her 
as to what was to be done. That dutiful 
child scoffed at her for her pains. If she 
chose to believe what Miss Fenlake said, 
that was her look out, but she needn't 
think thab Miss Erne would change her 
mind, for she was the most good-natured 
person in the world up to a certain point ; 
once set her up to speak like that, and 
there was an end of it. 

** If she'd take me instead of you, I'd 
change mistresses with you, and welcome. 
You might have done anything with her 
if you'd only not been so clever. Ladies 
ain't taken in by all that creeping and 
purring round them, like a great cat; I'm 
sure I couldn't abide it, if you tried it on 
me. 
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" Oats have claws and can use 'em, as 
ladies will find," was the sullen answer, 
and Mrs. Battle, with the sense of having 
played her cards badly, was revolving in 
her own mind how the revenge she de- 
sired could best be taken, when she 
was summoned again to Miss Fenlake's 
room. 

It had been with great reluctance that 
Fanny had obeyed the summons, to Lucy's 
bedside. She had not seen her since the 
accident ; and though she told herself over 
and over again, that it had been no fault 
of hers, she could not forget that her own 
outbreak of temper was really the indirect 
cause. She came, therefore, prepared for 
self-defence and was taken by surprise, 
when the poor child moaned out. " Oh, 
Fanny dear, I was so naughty — so mean, 
so sneaking to you and Godfrey. I hid in 
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the corner, and heard all you said — I did, 
indeed — I meant it in fun, but I am so 
sorry now — so very, very sorry. Please, 
don't tell Godfrey, because I want to tell 
him myself. He'll never love me, unless 
I show him I am not afraid to speak the 
truth. He hates liars — he always says so 
— and it was nearly as bad as a lie, wasn't 
it?" 

** You hid in the room and heard us 
talk — I thought you did,* and I was right. 
How long were you there ?" 

** Oh, before you came in, Godfrey told 
me to look after Margaret, and she didn't 
see me when I crept in, so I sat behind 
the window curtain ; and then when you 
came, and she and you talked of the 
locket, you know — I got so interested, I 
couldn't help listening, and then I was 
afraid to move. And poor Battle — I am 
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so sorry — I heard them saying things of 
her, and I knew they were not true ; and 
I let them go on because I was afraid, and 
I dreamed just now that Godfrey came 
and said he could never trust me again, 
as long as he lived — and it made me so 
miserable, I couldn't bear it till I had told. 
Ohjwhen do you think he will come, that 
I may tell him too ?" 

" To-night, most likely." 

" You won't tell him first, will you?'* 

" No, I won't tell him." 

" Do you think he will ever trust me 
again r 

** I can't say, I'm sure. You must ask 
Margaret." 

"Oh yes, I know he loves Margaret 
dearly, he tells me always to be like her. I 
wish I could." 

"My darling, you are talking too 
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much," said Margaret, who came in at 
that moment. " Fanny will kiss you now, 
and then you must go to sleep." 

Fanny stooped down over the little 
burning face, and allowed the parched lips 
to touch her cheeks, but gave no seal of 
pardon in return. Neither did she speak 
to Margaret; but raised herself again, and 
walked out of the sick room, without look- 
ing to the right or the left. 

Her interview with Battle ended, she 

« 

called to Charley, who was loitering about 
the premises in a disconsolate condition, 
and proposed to walk down to the booths 
by the Kursaal, and find a little present 
for Lucy. Charley was ready, as Godfrey's 
double was bound to be, even at the 
expense of his pocket-money ; but he was 
not so well pleased to be left dawdling 
about the stalls for nearly an hour, while 
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she walked up and down one of the alleys 
with Major Horsman, who happened, by 
the merest accident, to be buying presents 
too. As Fanny explained to Charley that 
they were discussing matters of business, 
he took care to keep out of their way ; but 
he could not help wondering what the 
business was that made the Major talk so 
emphatically, and Fanny listen with her 
eyes sometimes cast down, sometimes 
turned up to his face — and why she should 
lean on his arm as if she were so dread- 
fully tired, just as she used to lean on 
Godfrey's at Haldon. 

When, at last, he ventured a little 
nearer, and caught a word or two of 
their conversation, it struck him that 
their business must be uncommonly jolly, 
for they were laughing with their heads 
bent down close together, as if they had 
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some joke they didn't want other people 
to hear. That Fanny should laugh and 
joke when she was so miserable about 
Lucy, as she said she was, rather puzzled 
and disgusted him, and he was half in- 
clined to walk off and leave her altogether, 
when he perceived Cawdor approaching 
to join the discussion, and lingered to 
see how they received him. 

The jokes were evidently not meant 
for three; the manner of the speakers 
was more like quarrelling, so he supposed 
they had now got to politics, or Church, 
which always made people savage. And 
Fanny had had enough of it, he was 
sure — for there she was, looking at one 
of the booths alone, while the other two 
were snarling. So, after a little hesita- 
tion, Charley rejoined his fair charge, 
and asked if her business was over. Not 
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quite, was the answer, with a smile ; 
there were some things that could not 
be decided at a moment's notice. Was 
it anything about Godfrey ? Well, yes — 
it certainly concerned him as much as 
anybody, and his happiness depended on 
the decision. 

" We ought to think of other people's 
happiness before our own, you know, 
Charley." 

*' Ought we?" asked Charley, in a tone 
of doubt. 

** Of course. I am sure Margaret would 
tell you so." 

" Oh, Margaret always thinks of other 
people before herself, but I didn't know 
that you did," 

" You don't think me as good as Mar- 
garet, I am afraid." 

" Of course I don't. Mamma doesn't 
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either. I say, I want to get back and 
take that box to Lucy." 

" You shall go directly. It would be 
sad to expose you to bad example. 
What is it, Cawdor?" as her brother 
came hastily up to them, with a note in 
his hand. 

*^ I want this taken to Miss Erne ; 
will you run with it, Charley, and 
wait for an answer? Do, there's a 
fine fellow — it is a case of life and 
death." 

** I say, is it about Lucy ?" 

** No; but Lucy's recovery may depend 
upon it — Margaret will understand that, 
if you don't." 

The boy asked no more questions, but 
flew home with the precious document. 
Margaret had just come down for a little 
fresh air, and to cheer Mrs. Woodman's 
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spirits with hopeful assurances, which 
helped to cheer herself. She was stand- 
ing in the verandah, refreshing her burn- 
ing eyes with the sight of the autumn 
foliage in the soft afternoon light, 
when Charles ran up, almost breath- 
less. 

" Margaret, here is a note for you ; and 
Cawdor says it is about life and death, 
and Lucy's getting well depends upon it. 
Do read it quick, for I am to take the 



answer." 



A momentary doubt of what the note 
might contain brought the colour into her 
cheeks as she opened the envelope. It 
was a relief not to find a further de- 
velopment of the writer's sentiments of 
sympathy with her loneliness, but merely 
a practical appeal to the benevolence of 
her heart. 
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" Dear Miss Erne, 

**I have just been witnessing one of 
the most harrowing scenes possible, and 
may have to witness one more terrible 
still, unless some good angel intervene. 
Nothing less urgent would induce me to 
intrude on your present anxiety; but I 
know what a heart like yours will feel 
when I tell you my story. 

"A young Frenchman, of respectable 
family, employed by a mercantile firm to 
receive certain monies, has been mad 
enough to visit the tables, and has lost 
the whole of his trust, about two thou- 
sand francs. I found it out by acci- 
dent, and was only just in time to save 
him from suicide, by the promise of as- 
sistance. 

" You know what these French fellows 
are — their lives are as nothing to them 
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under the dread of exposare, and I have 
no doubt of his carrying oat his purpose 
if mj exertions fiul. The chaplain says 
he can do nothing — and I have no re- 
source but in you. Can you — will you 
let this be the first fruits of your bene- 
volent career ? 

*^I do not name any sum — I leave it 
to yourself to decide what you will ven- 
ture. All I can do is to undertake that 
it is safely delivered, and that the un- 
happy fellow leaves the place without 
delay. If necessary, I may go part of 
the way with him. 

" Yours in haste, relying on your good- 
ness, 

" 0. F. 

**P.S. — ^Your cheque will be enough, 
for whatever amount you can spare." 
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" It is a precious long prescription/* 
remarked Charley, as his cousin stood 
pondering over this startling demand. 
"He said Lucy's getting well depended 
upon it ; but what a lot of things there 
must be in the dose !" 

" There are, Charley ; but the dose 
is for me, not for Lucy. Oh, Charley, 
if Godfrey were only here to tell me 
what to do !" 

"Well, but Godfrey said I was to be 
him while he was away, you know; so 
just tell me what it's all about." 

" I am asked to do a thing, and I 
should like to do it; and yet I am not 
sure that I ought." 

" Can you do it ?" 

" Yes, I can do it, if I choose." 

" Will it hurt anybody ?" 

" I hope not, but the contrary." 
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" Then if you like it, and can do it, and 
it will do good, and you are asked to do 
it, and Lucy will get well if you do — why 
don't you ?" 

" Thank you, Charley ; I accept your 
judgment. Wait for me here." 

She made her way back to her room 
as quickly as she could, the glow of 
generous excitement putting fresh elasti- 
city into her limbs ; collected what money 
she had in hand — it happened to be 
more than usual, as there were accounts 
to be settled the next day — and wrote a 
draft for the remainder. It was the first 
time she had realised the almost magical 
power lodged in her hands for good ; and 
strange as it may seem to the common- 
sense of the reader, who knows more than 
she did, not a doubt crossed her mind 
touching the truth of the statement. 
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True, they had been reading a novel 
whose denouement contained a tragic 
story very similar to Cawdor's; but it 
only crossed her mind for a moment, as 
a proof that these things were more real 
than people supposed. True, moreover, 
that she had been forewarned against 
begging letter- writers and impostors, who 
trade on unsuspicious charity, and had 
some confidence in her own discernment 
in such matt^ers — but to doubt a gentle- 
man's written word would have seemed 
simply monstrous, and she could never 
have spoken to him again. What he 
had said to the boy about Lucy's re- 
covery depending on her decision, touched 
her to the heart; and when a young 
man's life was really and truly hanging 
on the balance, what could a Chris- 
tian woman do, to whom the means 
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had been given, but save him if pos- 
sible ? 

She wrote a hasty line with her 
donation, and despatched Charley on his 
errand without giving herself time to 
question her own prudence. A summons 
to Lucy's room put the transaction out 
of her head, for the poor child had 
again awakened out of a feverish sleep 
in an agony of terror, screaming and 
sobbing for Godfrey. She must see God- 
frey herself, and tell him herself, or he 
would never forgive her — when would 
he come ? 

Margaret soothed her with promises 
that he would come soon — he was on 
his way now, she hoped, and would be 
too glad to forgive his darling every- 
thing; and she whispered a few words 
of prayer, which had some effect in 
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quieting the poor little brain. But the 
pulse continued in so unsatisfactory a 
state that the watcher could not bear to 
leave the bedside, even for the family 
meal. Dr. Meyer declared that much 
depended on perfect quiet; he could 
allow no talking in the sick-room, and 
he persuaded Mrs. Woodman to remain 
below, and the young ladies to go 
and have tea with some of their ac- 
quaintance, so as to avoid any chance 
of noise. 

So the house appeared unusually still, 
and Margaret, as the evening closed in 
and the little invalid went to sleep, had 
leisure to think, and struggle against the 
strange weight oppressing her mind and 
heart. Something was at hand — she 
could not foresee what, but the " shadow 
before" was deepening, and would not 
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he driven away. She could only trust, 
watch, and pray through those long 
hours, that seemed as if they would 
never end. 

There was a concert that night at 
the Kursaal — the last of the season, 
now just at its close, and the gardens 
were illuminated with coloured lamps 
and Bengal lights, and the distant sounds 
of the instruments came now and then 
to her ear, alternating with the gusts 
of wind, whirling the yellow leaves 
against the casement. She had heard 
her cousins return at an early hour, 
and concluded that everybody except 
Primrose was in bed by this time. The 
concert was later than usual, and as 
she stood at the window, calculating 
whereabouts Godfrey might be, she 
watched the gay lights disappearing one 
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by one, and felt how they typified the 
dying out of earthly hopes. 

For herself she had no fear — her 
strength was returning, her path of 
duty was plain ; she must spend her time 
in fulfilling Blanche's trust, and leave 
the healing of her sore heart to the 
Great Physician. But the faith that 
could endure her own troubles, well 
nigh failed her in contemplating those 
of another; and the remembrance of 
Godfrey's beaming face, when he first 
introduced Fanny to be her sisterly friend, 
came now in as sad a contrast with his 
parting look, as those expiring hghts 
with the blaze of the festal illumina- 
tions. 

They were nearly out now; the roll 
of carriages would soon cease, and all 
would be quiet till the night train came 
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in. Would it bring him whom she longed, 
vet almost dreaded to see ? and oh ! had 

9/ 

Primrose remembered to keep the stove 
alight for his coffee? The German 
servants had been hours in bed, and 
unless she saw to the arrangements her- 
self, she could not depend on his being 
comfortable. 

Lucy slept quietly on, and Primrose, 
supposed to be sitting up in the next 
room, was snoring in an easy-chair; 
unwilling to disturb her, Margaret 
waited half an hour longer; and at the 
end of that time heard the door-bell 
ring. It could not be Godfrey, that 
was impossible — but she stole out to 
listen, and heard Amelia's step as she 
cautiously unlocked the heavy door, as 
if she had been on the watch. Then 
she heard her voice expostulating — it 
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seemed to be with Cawdor Fenlake; and 
by the soared expression of both their 
faces, when they saw her appear on 
the stairs, it was evident something 
alarming had happened. 

''Miss Erne! My sister — ^is she not 
come in yet?" stammered Cawdor. 

" That she isn't," interrupted Ameha, 
" I've been expecting her this hour." 

** I did not know she was out," said 
Margaret descending, "I thought every- 
body was in bed." 

" She went — she would go — to the 
Kursaal with me. She said she could 
only keep her nerves quiet by listening 
to music — and so for Godfrey's sake — 
well, I left her with Major Horsman. 
We happened to meet him there, and 
I was engaged elsewhere, and she meant, 
she said, to return quite early; so we 
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were not to wait for each other. Are 
you sure she is not in her room?'* 

"Wait one minute, Sir,** said Amelia, 
as if a thought had suddenly struck her. 
" I'll run up and see." 

The change in her voice and manner 
adding to Margaret's vague uneasiness, 
she could only make a gesture of caution, 
and during the girl's rapid but noise- 
less expedition, not a word was spoken. 
She was back again before Cawdor had 
recovered his voice. 

** She ain't nowhere in the house. 
Miss Erne, and it's my belief she's 
gone for good, and took mother along 
with her." 

" Your mother ?" 

" Yes — she told me she wasn't going 
to stop another night after what you 
said, and she knew some people going 
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off to-night, and she'd go with them ; 
and Miss Fenlake asked her to take a 
box for her, which she packed all by 
herself while I was out, telling me a 
long story about dresses she wanted 
made in Paris — great stupid that I was 
to believe her 1 And I see she's been 
and put up just what she'd want on 
a journey, and her trinkets, and money, 
and all. I thought the place looked 
odd somehow, as if I missed something 
— and she's gone — that you may depend 
upon. Sir, and what's more, she don't 
mean to come back. The train went 
an hour ago. I heard the whistle my- 
self." 

'* Mr. Fenlake," said Margaret, trying 
to speak calmly, though her white lips 
could hardly articulate, "you must go 
round to your friend's lodgings directly, 

B 2 
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and see if he is gone. There may have 
been an accident; or they may have 
gone to meet Godfrey — " Amelia gave 
an emphatic sniff of contempt at such a 
suggestion — " at any rate we must know 
the worst, and you are the only person 
to act for your sister." 

" I — I am the most miserable wretch 
in the world," he said, striking his fore- 
head passionately, " cheated — imposed 
upon — made a laughing stock like this 1 
But I'll know the worst, if it is the 
worst; and as you say, it must be done 
directly. If I had had the least idea — 
miserable creature that I am — " 

And away he went, moaning and 
murmuring to himself in a fashion 
that made Amelia shake her head dis- 
paragingly as she closed the door. 

'* He's been at his old tricks, too. 
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ma'am, you may depend. There's been 
no races come off to-day — has there, 
ma'am P I thought not. But he's always 
the most miserable wretch in the world 
when he's been expecting to win a deal, 
and has lost every penny. He and that 
Major had words once, all along of 
them races, and they do say the Major 
declared he'd horsewhip him. I wish 
he had, if he's going to be like this 
again." 

Margaret's sickening heart beat so 
faintly, she had no power left to check 
the flow of these communications. A 
terrible conviction was forcing itself on 
her mind, and she felt as if she could 
not bear much more. And yet she must 
control herself, and think, and act, for 
the sake of others, and be ready for 
Godfrey when he came. Oh, what a re- 
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ception for him ! After all his patience, 
and fidelity, and trust,' to be so rewarded 
— and she to be the one to tell him — ^how 
should she ever have the strength ? 
Surely, that was a step outside — somQ one 
was trying the handle of the door — could 
Mr. Fenlake have returned already ? — per- 
haps brought her back with him. No, 
it was Dr. Meyer, full of solicitude and 
sympathy. 

" I was on my way to you, that I 
might carry the last report of the dear 
child to meet her brother, as I promised 
Miss Fenlake that I would, and I met 
Mr. Cawdor looking half distracted — 
and could not make out half he said. 
What has happened? Is there anything 
I can do ?" 

Margaret explained in a few words — 
blushing as if the shame were her own. 
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His good-natured German face grew so 
dark, it was wSU for the parties con- 
cerned that their fate was not in his 
hands. 

**They were together in the concert- 
room when I left it," he said, " and she 
told me she was coming home directly. 
Pardon the liberty I am going to take. 
Did you give your friend, Mr. Fenlake, 
money to-day for any special pur- 
pose ?" 

" I did— to save a wretched young man 
from suicide." 

"Ask him when he comes back what 
he did with it. Suicide, indeed 1 your 
wretched young men will not kill them- 
selves, while they can find anybody else 
to perform the ceremony upon." 

" I hear him coming ; open the door, 
Amelia," said Margaret, as a hurried. 
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sturobling footstep approached the hoase 
— and in another moment Cawdor re- 
turned, looking very much as if he had 
been endeavouring to clear his brain with 
stimulants, and had only made matters 
worse. He could not speak, but dropped 
on the only seat in the hall, holding out 
a note, addressed to himself, enclosing 
another to Godfrey. As well as Mar- 
garet's dizzy eyes could see, she read the 
first. 

« Dear C. 
**I can bear all this no longer; the 
Major has convinced me that his hap- 
piness is in my hands, and I have con- 
sented to be his wife. We leave to-night 
for Paris, and I shall send you word 
where and when to forward my things. 
I have engaged Battle for the present, 
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and you must settle with Amelia, and 
all that. I have written to Godfrey, and 
he will hear me so much abused for 
one thing and another, that I am sure 
it will be a relief. You can bear me 
witness that I knew the Major firsts 
though I did not know ray own feelings 
till I discovered how entirely he had 
always been devoted to me. With 
him, at least, I have no rival. I 
shall write home as soon as it is all 
over. 

" Your affectionate sister. 



At the bottom of the page was a post- 
script in another hand, which Cawdor 
would have suppressed, had his attempt 
at clearing his brain been more satis- 
factory. 
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" Dear Fenlake, 
*' Thanks to your obliging zeal in set- 
tling our little account, all our difficulties 
are smoothed away, and we shall hope for 
your best wishes on our journey. 

** Yours in haste, 



" You will follow your sister directly ?*' 
said Margaret, looking up from the letter, 
with a sternness that gave her features a 
new expression. 

** Follow her ? I would, if it were of 
any use — and — and — if I had the means 
— but they have taken all — every farthing 
— I am the most miserable wretch. Every 
one cheats and robs me — you know they 
do. If I had only been able to go on half 
an hour longer to-night " 

He stopped ; suddenly aware that he 
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was saying too much, but he stopped 
too late. Margaret's spirit was fairly 
roused, and her voice, quiet as it was, 
sounded to his guilty conscience like 
thunder. 

** Tell me at once, without a word 
of evasion, what you did with that 
money of mine ? No !" — as he was 
trying to stammer something she saw 
to be a lie — " I have no more patience to 
waste; if you wish for my pity, for my 
forbearance, you will speak the truth. 
I hnoio that you have not done it in this 
matter, and would advise you not to try 
me too far.'' 

Her voice and manner did more to 
bring him to his senses than anything 
else could have done; but he was too 
much cowed to attempt farther sub- 
terfuge, only moaned out his plaint of 
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being the most miserable w^retch in the 
world, and that Horsman was a brute, and 
had behaved in the most ungentlemanlj 
manner, declaring he owed him money 
when he didn't, and threatening exposure 
and all sorts of things if he did not 
pay, and for his sister's sake he said he 
would — and then — he thought how good 
Miss Erne was, and that she had almost 
promised to help him — she knew she 
had — 

" Promised to help you ?" said she, 
turning away in disgust. 

** Yes, on my honour you did ; and 
I fully, fully meant to own everything 
to you when I could return the money, 
and I was as near getting it all back 
again to-night as ever I was in my 
life, if I had had only enough to go 
on half an hour longer/' 
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" You have been playing then ?" said 
she, almost compassionately, so abject 
was his manner and condition. 

" He only left me a couple of hundred 
francs, that was all ray. stake. I might 
have trebled them in no time — " 

" Never mind now — it is gone. Think 
no more about it, but go up to your 
room. Anything else you have to say 
can be said in the morning." 

" I will go up with him/* said Dr. 
Meyer, "and have a look at my little 
patient at the same time. And you — ?" 

" I shall wait to receive mv cousin." 

**Good. He had better hear the news 
from you than from me, poor boy. I 
might be speaking hard truths ; it has 
been difficult enough to keep them back, 
many a time." 

" He won't be hard with me, will 
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he?" said Cawdor. "I was forced to 
it by that brute Horsman, and I no 
more suspected this — upon my honour — " 

"The less we say of your honour, 
the better for the credit of your country," 
interrupted the Doctor, as he drew his 
arm in his, ** but for your comfort, I 
can tell you this secret — you have done 
them such a service as they'll never be 
able to repay. I longed to do it a 
dozen times, but could not have managed 
it so well." 

The gratitude might be deserved, but 
there was no room for it in Margaret's 
heart at that time. When Amelia had 
lighted the lamp, and prepared the re- 
freshments for the expected traveller. 
Miss Erne dismissed her to her bed, 
and sat down to wait for him alone. 

All pain and fatigue were gone; even 
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anxiety for the sick child was lulled to 
rest — the one absorbing thought of God- 
frey's suffering strung her nerves to 
almost their old activity. She longed 
for it to be over, and yet dreaded it 
more and more. She could not read — 
she durst not think — she could only lift 
up her heart in silence over and over 
again, and when at last the long ex- 
pected wheels rattled along the pave- 
ment, it was as much as she could do 
to open the door. 

" Going on favourably, we trust — 
quietly asleep — the Doctor is with her," 
were her first words, in answer to his 
anxious eyes ; and then she hovered 
about him, with even more than ordinary 
solicitude, involuntarily postponing her 
horrible task — more horrible now it came 
to the point than she had conceived 
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before. He submitted passively to be 
waited upon, and supplied with coffee 
and cold meat, having been many hours 
without food; and seemed inclined to 
defer closer inquiry into the origin of 
the accident till another time. 

** You will be quite done up with all 
this/' he said, and there was a yearning 
pity in his voice, so like what she was 
feeling for him, that she vaguely won- 
dered whether he supposed her to have 
been the cause of Lucy's fall. It was 
very probable — it did not much matter. 
Nothing would matter to him soon, in 
comparison with what she must tell him. 
And he must be told now, before he 
went to bed, and her strength seemed 
ebbing away just when most needed. 

** Godfrey — " she was standing by his 
chair, as he was about to rise, and 
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clasped her hands heavily on his shoulder, 
" wait a minute — I have something to 
tell you." 

He looked quickly up at her, not 
much alarmed as yet, but evidently un- 
easy. 

"It is sad to tell — it is dreadful to 
be the one who must tell it — you will 
hate me for doing so — but there was 
no one else — " 

** Don't be afraid," said he, taking 
her hands in his, and startled to find 
how cold they were, "perhaps I know 
it already" — she shook her head with a 
strangled sob — "unless — you cannot be 
so mad as to throw yourself away on 
Cawdor Fenlake ?" 

She almost laughed, and in the tension 
of her nerves found herself within a hair*s- 
breadth of hysterical agitation. " It is 
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of Fanny I am speaking. She has left 
you a letter." 

" Left me what ? Is she gone ?" 

" Yes, Godfrey." 

" Gone home — on account of this acci- 
dent? How could she go without wait- 
ing for me? Tell me everything — be 
quick, dear." 

" She went off to Paris — a few hours 
ago — with a Major Horsman — " 

He started to his feet with a terrible 
ejaculation; she had never heard the 
like from his lips, and involuntarily 
shrank beneath it. 

" I would not believe one of them 
when they spoke against her — when 
Bustard attempted it, I left him — when 
Polter hinted about this very man, I 
broke with him and his Company at 
once — and if any but you said it now 
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— No ! I cannot, I will not believe 
it, even from you ! Give me her 
letter !" 

He tore it fiercely open, and tried 
to read, but bis hands were shaking, 
and his head was dizzy. ^^ I am a fool 
to behave like this if it is not true — 
a worse fool if it is — I cannot make 
out a syllable. And I thought she 
cared for me — I did, Margaret. I knew 
she had her failings — so have I — but 
I believed that she was true at heart, 
and I would have died to make her 
happy — I would — I would — " 

He hid his face in his folded arms, 
and there was a pause for a few mo- 
ments; then he turned sharply round 
to ask what had brought the fellow 
there — what had Cawdor been about — 
what had they all been doing ? 

s 2 
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She could overlook anything he might 
say at such a time, and the worst was 
over now. ** Sit down, dear boy," she 
said, unconsciously resuming the elder- 
sisterly manner that had always in- 
fluenced him in earlier days, " I will 
tell you all I know, but try to re- 
member the poor child upstairs." 

He made a strong effort, and sat 
with folded arms and compressed lips, 
while she told him all. 

By that time he could read the letter 
— the last he was ever to receive in 
the handwriting that had once been the 
delight of his longing eyes. 

"I have long seen that you did not 
really care about me^ as you used, and 
I know all your friends, as well as mine, 
have thought our engagement a mistake ; 
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but I should never have broken it my- 
self, if I had not been sure vou would 
feel it a great relief. Still, I know you 
will have some right to complain, and 
I daresay I am doing wrong — some 
people think everything is wrong that 
I do; and it is come to this, that I 
am quite sick of being found fault 
with, and called to account for every 
trifle. 

*^ Major Horsman has perhaps more 
cause for complaint than any one, but 
he sees no fault where he loves, and 
now that I know he has cared only for 
me all this time, I find I care only for 
him. I have very little doubt of your 
soon forgetting all about me, having 
consolation so close at hand." 



The silence that fell on them both 
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as they sat with that letter before 
them, was first broken by the wailing 
of the wind, and the dashing of the 
heavy rain against the glass. It roused 
him from his stupor, as if the mere 
associations of the sound had stirred the 
depths of his memory. 

** Forget her — ^yes, one forgets easily 
enough. Do you remember that pelting 
day when I told you about her first? 
How long is that ago? And she never 
cared for me all the while. I told 
her once what Bustard had said, and she 
laughed, as at something too absurd to 
argue about. They are laughing at me 
now— I could laugh at myself. You 
are very good not to laugh too, Mar- 
garet — it is beneath your pity. When a 
man behaves like a fool, he must ex- 
pect to be treated as one. Ah, Prim- 
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rose ! Come in — how is my mother ?" 
Primrose, candle in hand, stood in 
the doorway, with strangely twitching 
features, uncertain whether to speak 
or not. Margaret was alarmed by her 
manner. "Is she awake?" she said, 
with a sudden pang at having left the 
sick room so long. 

" Yes, ma'am — and if you please, the 
Doctor would wish you and Mr. God- 
frey to come up, if you please." 
'* Is she worse, do you think ?" 
" The Lord only knows," said poor 
Primrose, bursting into tears, **but she 
don't know none of us, and keeps on 
moaning for Mr. Godfrey." 

"You told me she was going on 
well," said Godfrey, half angrily to 
his cousin. 
"We hoped much from this sleep. I 
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must go to her now. I should not have 
left her, but for your coming. Perhaps 
she will know you; but you must be 
very quiet, or you may disturb your 
mother." 

" Ah, my poor mother ! I despised 
her judgment in more ways than one, 
and she has proved wiser than I. There, 
don't be afraid for me, my dear; I 
don't want to be pitied — I'm not 
going to make a scene. I won't startle 
any one, and it would take a good deal 
now to startle me." 

He spoke and moved, indeed, like 
one in a kind of dream, and no one 
who had seen him walk upstairs, and 
cautiously approach his little sister's 
bedside, would have supposed he had 
received one of those shocks that some- 
times change a man's whole nature. But 
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when his looks met no response from 
the wandering eyes, and he only hear:d 
the feeble murmur repeated again and 
again, " Oh, Godfrey, Godfrey dear " — ; 
as if in such piteous entreaty, and read 
in the grave face of the friendly physician 
as he watohed the little pulse, and the 
intense anxiety with which Margaret 
tried to administer relief and soothing, 
how seriously they were now alarmed— r 
his fictitious composure broke down with- 
out a moment's warning, and throwing 
himself on his knees with an exceeding 
bitter cry, he buried his face in the 
bedclothes, and wept as if his heart 
would break. 

Alas I it mattered little now ; and no 
one tried to check those tears of yearning 
tenderness, that pardoned so freely, 
and met so little return. Their relief 
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enabled him to bear on, he knew 
not how, through the rest of that 
terrible night, of which he could only 
recall afterwards a confused vision of 
pale, tearful, frightened faces, lookiing 
to him for comfort — and he finding it 
only in one. But it was over at last, 
and with the first gleam of the autumnal 
sunrise he awoke to the clear perception 
of what had come upon him, and that 
the grave of his lost darling was also 
that of his love's young dream. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Time rolls on, and works its gentle 
changes, so bitterly deplored on one 
hand, so unconsciously enjoyed on an- 
other. When the Haldon Improvement 
Company, shortly after the events of 
the last chapter, suddenly collapsed, 
owing partly, it was said, to the bank- 
ruptcy of the great capitalist whose 
name had been its pride — and partly 
to the retirement (under doubtful cir- 
cumstances) of its popular and agree- 
able manager, Mr. Polter, (since reported 
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to be at the head of extensive mining 
speculations in South America) the in- 
habitants of that injured watering-place 
were little aware that their improvement 
began from that day. 

People are slow to believe that they 
want improving, and rarely recognise the 
amended state of things till they have 
begun to feel as if it had always been 
so; and no doubt there were lovers of 
good old times who maintained that it 
was a sad thing for Haldon, when the 
property, either acquired, or negociated 
for, by the late Company, was purchased 
by the firm of Macleod and Macleod, 
acting for a client, of whom we shall 
speak later. Nevertheless, it proved an 
excellent investment; for on the site of 
the proposed '* Kursaal," rose a pleasant 
terrace of lodging-houses, which let as 
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fast as they were finished, and promised 
to become valuable property. 

Lower down in the town, where a 
number of humble dwellings were to 
have been pulled down, to make room 
for the Company's stables, gradually arose 
a block of lodging-houses, to replace 
the old ones, according to the " model " 
pattern, but adapted to the needs of 
the dwellers therein; and these were 
soon in such request, that other specu- 
lators began to* consider whether cheap 
comfort for the working man might not 
pay in the long run. 

Further inland, more sheltered from 
sea winds, though not without its sea 
view, a group of neat cottages, each 
with its tiny garden, and the chapel, 
and matron's home close by, bore the 
name of the Noel Almshouses, and were 
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to be reserved for such decent elderly- 
poor as the incumbent of the parish 
should think most deserving. 

It was to be hoped, as he observed, 
that for every one he appointed, he 
should not make an enemy of a dozen 
others. Probably, he would; probably, 
as in all human efforts, a good deal of 
evil would surge to the top ; there would 
be abuse of the model-lodgings, and of 
the almshouses too, from time to time; 
but those who were building them, knew 
that it was only to be looked for, as 
surely as the wind and the rain, which 
interfered with their proceedings so often, 
without in the least affecting their re- 
solution to proceed. 

And so Blanche Noel's seed corn was 
sown broad cast, with a deep sense of 
responsibility in the sowing, and a still 
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deeper thankfulness for being allowed 
the task; and Margaret Erne and her 
advisers had their heads and hands pretty 
well employed for many a long day, 
before they got things arranged and in 
working order. 

But time, and perseverance, and money 
together, do what would seem wonders 
without them; and there came a day 
at last, when Charlotte and her sisters 
were gathered round the Haldon Station, 
waiting for Godfrey's arrival from town 
to be present at the opening of the alms- 
houses, and to help Miss Erne in the 
final settlements of her accounts. 

He had been in his friend Macleod's 
house for the last two years, working 
hard to recover the time and oppor- 
tunities lost during his connexion with 
Mr. Poller; and it was only at rare 
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intervals he could snatch a holiday to 
run down and see his mother. This pre- 
sent visit was to be of longer duration than 
usual, and had been so often deferred, 
that the young ladies would not have 
been surprised had they found a dis- 
appointing telegram, instead of their 
brother. 

But there he was at last, graver and 
more manly than when he took them 
all by surprise that showery day, but 
kind and aflfectionate as ever, and full 
of inquiries after all at home, which 
his sisters were eager to answer. A 
porter being charged with his goods, the 
happy party took the path across the 
down, and may be fairly described as 
never ceasing to talk the whole way. 

Mamma was pretty well — for her, 
you know — fancied herself weaker some- 
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times, but had a good appetite; and 
the little garden-chair and Exmoor pony 
that Margaret had set up, were a great 
help, for Margaret could coax her out 
when nobody else could, and had even 
carried her off to look at the almshouses, 
and give her opinion about the ovens for 
the old women. 

Primrose could hardly believe her own 
ears when she heard it; but then not 
even Margaret would ever persuade Prim- 
rose to sit behind that pony. Oh, yes, 
Margaret was quite well — only groaned 
when the damp days came, and some- 
times walked with a stick. She had had 
so much to do lately, everybody said it 
was time Godfrey came, as she would 
mind nobody else. 

" But, oh 1 dear Godfrey," added Char- 
lotte, ^^ though it sounds selfish and 
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horrid to say so, 1 do sometimes 
grudge such a quantity of money going 
in all these good things, when she 
spends so little on herself I I don't 
believe her expenses, except her doctor's 
bills, are a bit more than they used to 
be, though she declares she draws a 
fair salary; but then that means she 
reserves enough to make us all com- 
fortable, and keep the pony carriage, and 
prevent mamma from being worried with 
bills. We never were so comfortable in 
our lives, and I am really learning to 
keep house, and am growing quite an 
authority in poultry and butcher's meat. 
I shall be ready to manage for you by 
the time you have a house of your own." 

** Thank you, my dear, and suppose 
when I am ready, I find you already 
bespoken ? 



P» 
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** Oh, that is not at all likely. Not 
but what there were some very pleasant 
people here last year." 

" Ah 1 those friends of yours in Noel 
Terrace, that you wrote about. Are 
they likely to come back again ?" 

" Yes — they talk of taking the house for 
six months. I am sure that terrace is a 
real improvement to Haldon. A great 
deal more useful than those public rooms 
would have been. The Talbots declare 
no air had ever done them so much 
good, and Mr. Henry Talbot is a beauti- 
ful artist, and he is to teach me sketch- 
ing when he comes again." 

" Now Charlotte has begun on the 
Talbots we shall hear nothing else," put 
in Ethel; in return for which remark, 
she was peremptorily desired to walk on 
in front with Joanna, as her elder sister 

T 2 
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had something particular to say to God- 
frey in private. 

Charlotte had evidently learned some- 
thing in the art of ruling, for the 
younger ones obeyed her with perfect 
good-humour, and Godfrey was preparing 
himself to Usten indulgently to a timid 
confession, when he was startled by an 
unexpected question. "Has Mrs. Treeby 
written to you about anything ?" 

" No." 

The old wound was not so effectually 
healed, that it did not ache a little as 
lie spoke. 

''Well, I think you ought to know 
something that nobody else would venture 
to tell you. Margaret found out from Mrs. 
Treeby that there were a number of bills 
for dresses, and all that, left owing here 
by — Mrs. Horsman ; and the Treebys have 
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been dreadfully annoyed about them, you 
know; and Margaret could not bear it, 
and she contrived, through them, to 
settle everything, and it was not to be 
known who did it." 

" Well !" was all Godfrey's comment, 
** one comfort is, that at this rate, she 
will soon be ready for the almshouses 
herself." 

It was not till late in the evening, 
when the happy greetings and cheerful 
meal were over, and his mother was 
"resting her eyes," and the girls were 
fairly tired into silence, that he made 
an opportunity, when sitting in the 
verandah with Margaret, of letting her 
know he was aware of her action, and 
sensible of its motive. She said she 
had not meant him to hear of it ; but she 
had felt that the circumstances were 
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peculiar, and the debts had been in* 
cuired with the full belief that the 
means of defraying them would be forth- 
coming. 

" This was not like one of those 
miserable letters which Mr. Fenlake per- 
sists in writing, whenever he is in ex- 
tremity for money. His last was from 
Kaisersruhe, beginning with a description 
of the dear little grave, and the progress 
of the church — our chancel will soon 
be finished now — and winding up, as 
usual, with so piteous an appeal for help, 
that I had nearly been weak enough 
to succumb, when a letter came from 
Dr. Meyer, warning me that he was 
going on worse than ever, and telling 
me something that he had not liked to 
mention before. Do you remember that 
day when we had been talking in the 
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gardens, and fancied we had been 
listened to behind the shrubs ?** 
" Perfectly." 

" It was quite true. Dr. Meyer saw them." 
" I am not surprised," was the answer, 
" and what is more, he tried begging 
letters on me; and at last it came to 
this, that if nothing were done for the 
family, they would revive the old dispute, 
and give Miss Erne no end of trouble. 
I took a hint of Macleod's, and hunted 
up our old acquaintance, Mrs. Battle — 
not without some difficulty. I found her 
through her daughter at last, who is 
married to a cab-driver — respectably 
enough — and she told me her mother had 
quarrelled with her mistress, and was 
now serving in a large cheap shop, 
where you get everything, I believe, 
except the thing you happen to want. 
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The money spent in advertising is 
screwed out of their wages, so it was 
a come down for that good lady, after 
her easy places. 

** I had some trouble to avoid a scene, 
for she was wonderfully excited on seeing 
me ; but a little money and a little 
skill went a long way, and I carried 
my point. She did get possession of 
those old letters you found in the dress- 
ing-box, and kept them to see what 
might turn up; and she gave them up 
to me as one of the executors of the 
will — for a consideration. They are 
quite decisive, and so was my answer 
to Cawdor's threat. It will never be 
renewed ; the old man was only too gently 
dealt with.'* 

" Sir Dugald was right, then," said 
Margaret. 



i 
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"Sir Dugald has always been right 
in the main. If I had taken his advice, 
I should have been a richer man now. 
But I am getting on at last, and have 
such a good character for my apphcation 
to business, that he is moving all sorts 
of stones to get me an appointment. He 
has such good interest that I have good 
hopes, but I could not stay in town 
till the bigwigs had made up their minds. 
Eh? what is it?" as Primrose with a 
grave face, and gesture of caution, 
made her appearance on the gravel walk 
below. 

"If you please, Mr. Godfrey, I should 
wish to speak to you," was all she would 
answer, and Godfrey had to leave his 
companion, and follow her through the 
garden to the door, where the sight of 
a telegraph messenger at once solved 
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the mystery. He seized the missive 
and soon dismissed the bearer, Primrose 
watching him with an anxious expres- 
sion, that he vainly endeavoured to 
imitate, looking in her face, and shaking 
his head. 

" Sad news, Primrose — very.*' 

" Always is by them tellycrams. Sir. 
I can't think why they should be allowed 
to frighten people out of their senses. 
T knew it was something bad, so I 
wouldn't tell anybody but you, and you 
must break it to Miss Margaret, and she'll 
tell my missis to-morrow morning." 

" I'll break it to Miss Margaret at 
once. Don't let anybody come and dis- 
turb us, mind." 

** There, now, Mr. Godfrey, I do 
believe it is only your fun, and no bad 
news after all. And to be sure we have 
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had trouble enough one way and another 
— I shouldn't like your poor dear ma 
to hear anything sad the first day of 
your coming home, and before she goes 
to bed, too." 

" I can't promise how she will feel before 
she goes to bed, but my own chance of 
sleeping will depend on the next hour, 
I know that," said Godfirey, as he turned 
towards the verandah, where Margaret 
was patiently waiting for him— and would 
have waited any length of time, had he 
told her so to do. 

** A message on business — all right," 
he said, cheerfully, resuming his seat, 
but showing no disposition to light his 
usual cigar. " Margaret, is it true, by 
the way, as the girls tell me, that you 
have kept so little for yourself out of 
aU this ?" 
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<< Indeed they are mistaken; I have 
kept three hundred a year — quite a 
fortune, but my health is too uncertain 
for me to be proud and independent I 
accept this as Blanche's gift, and pay 
two hundred of it towards housekeeping 
and et ceteras. The rest of her property 
is tied upi or being tied up, and put 
in safe hands for the use of these insti* 
tutions, bearing her name. The whole 
affair will be laid before you to-morrow, 
and you will have to accept a trustee- 
ship, whether you like it or not. Has 
not Mr. Macleod explained it all to 
you ?" 

"No, he rather piques himself on 
keeping your confidence private. Have 
you no regret for your lost heiress-ship 
now it is nearly over ?" 

"No, it was never mine by right 
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you know. You would none of you have 
loved or respected me more, if I had 
kept for myself what I was entrusted 
with for others." 

" Our love and respect for you, Mar- 
garet, have very little to do with your 
money — or ours." 

** I hope so, dear boy, for we are not 
likely to have much to quarrel about." 

" What do you say to this then ?" 
said he, opening his telegram. 

Sir Dugald MacUod to Godfrey Woodman. 
" Appointed to Accountant's Court, 
£300 a year. Particulars by post." 

**What you hoped?" said she, with 
eyes full of sympathy. 

" More than I hoped. And as success 
in one quarter emboldens one in another, 
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I am sorely tempted to try for some- 
thing more — tempted to tell you some- 
thing which may make you hate the 
sight of me." 

** Resist the temptation, then, for I 
am too happy for hatred to-night. We 
will not quarrel at the beginning of 
your holiday." 

"I will not resist — I will risk it. 
When that woman Battle asked after 
you, (she confessed she had behaved 
very ill under some wrong impression) 
she told me something. Was it true ?" 

Her heart beat quickly ; she could 
hardly reply that she must first know 
what it was. 

** It was something she overheard, 
and ought to have been hanged for re- 
peating ; but I will forgive her anything, 
if you will but say it was true then, 
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and not far wrong even now. With 
that fortune in the way, I could not 
have asked you; but now I may — I 
must — and I will. Was it true, Mar- 
garet, my darling? — Was Blanche Noel 
right after all ?" 

The evening shadows lengthened and the 
stars came out one by one in the sky ; the 
distant roll and rush of the tide, mingled 
with the wavings of the boughs around 
them, were the only sounds that broke 
on the stillness of that happy hour. 
Warnings in diflferent voices about dew 
and damp, and cold and rheumatism, 
fell for awhile unheeded; but a sudden 
alarm seizing Godfrey at last, he hurried 
his treasure in at the drawing-room 
window, and brought her up to his 
mother's sofa, just as she opened her 
eyes. 



/ 
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" Mother/* he said, " I find Margaret 
is giving everything away to other people, 
and I have put in for a share." 

"Well, my dear boy, I daresay she 
will give it you. She never did refuse 
you anything you asked for, I am 



sure." 



*^ No, but you see, I never asked 
her for anything like this. It was the 
best she had to give — the best the world 
could oflfer mo — yes, you understand, 
I see," as Mrs. Woodman, with a joyful 
cry, sat bolt upright and opened her arms 
to clasp Margaret to her heart, " she has 
given mo more than I can ever deserve 
— her own precious self!" 



THE END. 
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